est, Veronica. German Artist, 12s, 6d, 
mest, Barbara. Michael Coxie, 10s, 6d, 
Coronation of B.V. 7s. 6d. : 
che Annunciation. J. Hemling. 12s, 6d, 
Plight into Egypt. Patenier. 8», 6d. 


Ghrist on the Mount, Pupil of Master Wil- 
helm, 7s, 6d, 


The Archangel Michael. Mabuse, 12s. 6d. 
mst, Anthony, Hermit, Meckenham, 10s, 6d, 
Stephen. De Bruyn, 7s, 6d. 
Descent from the Cross, De Bruyn, 10s. 6d. 
6S. Katharine, Hubert, Quirius, Pupil of 
Master Wilhelm, 12s, 6d, 

Descent of Holy Ghost. Hemling. 12s, 6d, 
The Nativity. Hemling. 12s, 6d. 

Mater Dolorosa, Calcar. 12s. 6d, 

St. Catharine. De Bruyn. 10s. 6d. 


The Virgin, St. Anne, and the Child. Grune- 
wald, 10s, 6d, 


The Holy Family. 10s. 6d. 


CHEAP PRINTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


PACKET OF 16 PRINTS 
Do. (usually sold at 2s, 6d.) 
Do. of 100 (usually sold at 8s.) . 
Do. of 120 (usually sold at 10s. 6d.) . 
Do. of 150 (usually sold for 8s.) . 


PACKET OF 10 PRINTS, suitable for framing, usually sold at 8d, each . 


Do, do. do, 


A SELECTION FROM OVERBECK’S EVANGELEN,17}x14. . 


Besides the above Cheap List, Messrs, BuRNS & Co, have a Collection of Slightly Soiled Prints, 


. which they can supply at very Reduced Prices, 


BURNS, OATES, & 


BOISSIERE GALLERY. 


Dassears, Borns, OartEs, & Co. have a few copies left of these scarce and. valuable Prints, 
which they offer at the following prices : 


Christ and the Magdalen. ‘128, 64, 
Dorothea, and Catharine, Melem, 
8. Od, 


St. Henry. Melem. 7s, 6d. 
St. Helen. Melem. 7s. 6d, 
St. Ewald heals a Sick Person. 10s. 6d, 
Death of St, Ewald. De Bruyn, 10s, 6d, — 
Holy Family. Mabuse, 12s, 6d, 
Death of St. Maurice. P. de Mares, 16s, 


Christ bearing His Cross. Melem. 12s. 6d, 


Apostle James and St. Catharine. Von 


Leyden, 10s, 6d. 
John the Evangelist, Hemling.- 7s, 6d, 
St. Helena, De Bruyn, 7s, 6d. 
The Family of St. Ann. Mabuse, 2s, 
St. Jerome. Martin Schoen. 10s8,6d, 
St. Barbara. Martin Schoen, 10s, 6d, 


St. John the Evangelist and St. Margaret, 


10s, 6d. 
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EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
FLEAS, 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
BLACK BEETLES. 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d, and 
4s, 6d, each; or 1s. Packets, free by post, for 
12 P e-stamps. Also in Bottles with Bel- 
lows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEAT- 
ING, Cuemist, 79 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, LONDON, E.C, 


THE “BROWN” FAMILY.—“The morhing after 

my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak 
as to be obliged to lay myself down upon my bed on attempt- 
ing to unpack my trunks, In short, I was obliged to get 
Zenana, the slave who waited upon me, to do it, Previous 
to placing my body-linen in the chest of drawers, she laid it 
upon the divan, from which I had only a few minutes before 
risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whole 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who re- 
joice in the patronymic of bug. Not only were the pieces of 
linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the divan 
swarmed with them, Like most people, I have a most into- 
lerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family, 
Fortunately I had taken the precaution to provide myself 
with several tin cases of ‘ Keatrne’s Insect Powbrr,’ which 
I strewed upon the divan, and after having left it there for a 
few moments I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe- 
fied them, that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away in 
her dust-pan.”—Eatract from Emmeline Lott, Harem Life, 
page 277, Volume Second, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA, 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one — per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respecta r } 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co,.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth oan whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
JO GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
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bility, may be inspected on application. 


HOLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Dangerous Diseases.—How 
many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifling symptoms? The pimple, readily curable in 
the nursery, becomes through carelessness the irremediable torment of after life. 
curative powers of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, those who fail to use them for exti 
of hereditary ailments will have to bear the punishment resulting from their folly. Holloway’s remedies will | 
remove eruptions from the skin, scorbutic diseases, and scrofula, and heal every description of ulcer, sore, 
By the use of Holloway’s excellent, s 
mense expense will be saved, and a great benefit be conferr 
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Monk of the English Benedictine Congregation, 
With a Preface by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, 


The Author’s Preface (a Treatise on Liturgical Prayer).—The History, Mystery, and Practice of Advent.— 
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One Volume atatime . . . 0 O 3 per week. 
« QO 1 Oper month. 
pa 010 6 yearly. 
£ad 
Three Volumes atatime . . 0 O 9 per week. 
0 2 6 per month. 
” ” 1 1 0 yearly. 


ALL THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
WORKS TAKEN IN. 


* * This Library combines the advantages 
of an ordinary Circulating Inbrary with that 
of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Col- 
lection of Foreign Catholic Works quite un- 
equalled in extent and variety. The New 
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E. VATON, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SPECIAL AGENT OF 


LOUIS VIVES OF PARIS; DEPOT OF MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & C0,; 


A. BRAY; AUG. VATON; LETHIELLEUX, &e. &e., 
And all the principal Paris Publishers, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IN PREPARATION, 


CONCILIORUM CECUMENICORUM 


NOVA ET AMPLISSIMA COLLECTIO 


JUXTA EDITIONEM ROMANAM JOS, CATALANI, 


Additamentis, dissertationibus et notis C. Baronii, Bellarmini, Fr. Suaresii, 
Sev. Binii, Sirmondi, L. Bail, Ph. Labbei, Gabr. Cossartii, Harduini, 
D. Mansi, necnon multorum aliorum illustrata 


CUI ACCEDIT INDEX COPIOSISSIMUS PER ORDINEM ALPHABETICUM DIGESTUS, 


OPERA ET STUDIO 
DIRECTORUM ROMANZ PUBLICATIONIS 


ANALECTA JURIS PONTIFICII. 
In about 6 vols, 4to, at 16s, each, 


MARTINET CL ABBE). L’Arche du peuple. 


2 vols. 18mo, 1s, 8d, 
Concordia rationis et fidei. 1 vol. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Etude sur la moe d’enseignement théologique. 
vol. 12mo, 1s. 4d. 
(del’) de’homme, 1 vol. (grand) 18mo, 


theologice. 4 vols, 8vo, 16s, 

(la) du Catéchisme 1 vol. 
VO. 

Science (la) sociale. 3 vols, 8vo. 

Solution des grands problemes, . 4 a. 12mo. 8s. 

Theologia moralis, 4 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


LES PETITS BOLLAN. DISTES. Vie des 
distes, par Abbé Pau 
edition in in 15 vols, 8vo, at 5s, each, 


HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE de la France, 
r les religieux Bénédictins de la Congrégation de 
aint-Maur. Nouvelle édition, publiée sous la 
direction de M. membre de |’In- 
stitut. 12 vols, 4to, at 16s, each, Six volumes are 
out. 


Subscriptions received for 
ANNALECTA JURIS PONTIFICTI, at 


per annum. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
LITTERAIRES, 
* Par DES PEREs DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 
Nowvelle Série.— Tome Treiziéme. 
Octobre 1867—Numéro 58. 

1, Religion et Philosophie, d’aprés M, Franck, par 
P, F. Desjacques.—2. De la Consolation dans la Litté- 
rature Paienne et dans la Littérature Chrétienne (fin), 

P. G. Longhaye.—3, M. Guizot et les Intéréts 
Religieux aux XIX¢ Siécle, par P, Ch. Daniel.—4. Les 
Prophetes d’Israel, Réponse & M. Réville, par M. 
l’Abbé A. le Hir.—5. Etoiles Filantes, pendant 


la nuit du 18 Novembre, par P. N. Larcher.—6. La 
Revue Positiviste, par P. E. mre Notice sur 
. Bibliographie: 


le R. P. Gury, ed . P. Toulemont, 
Instructions, Lettres Pastorales et Mandements de 
Monseigneur Plantier, t. iii, P. Ch, Clair—Etudes 
sur la Guestion Religieuse e Russie: 1te Etude, La 
Primauté de Saint Pierre, etc., par le P. C. Tondini, 
Barnabite, par P. J. Gagarin—Biographies et Pané- 
gyriques, par l’Abbé H. Perreyve, par P. A. Gaillard 
— Historia Provincie Flandro-Belgice Societatis Jesu, 
auct. C.-F, Waldack, S.J., par P. C, Sommervogel— 
Introductio in Sacram Scripturam, etc.—9, Varia: 
Un Discours sur le Collége—Un Vceu du Congres de 
Malines—M. Amédée Thierry et Bossuet—Le Maté- 
rialisme dans le Moniteur. 
Paris: au Bureau de la Revue, chez JosepH AL- 
BANEL, a de Tournon 15 ; et chez AUGUSTE 
—— Rue Cujas 7 (ancienne Rue des Gres-Sor- 
mne). 


REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE 


Paraissant le 10 de chaque Mois. 
Septiime Année.—Tome Dia-newvieme, 
No. 145—10 Octobre 1867. 

1, Marie-Béatrice de Modéne, Femme de Jacques 
II, Roi d’Angleterre, par De Romont.—2, L’Ecole de 
Tubingue et les Origines du Christianisme (4° article), 

YAbbé Thomas.—3, Sixte-quint et la Ligue 
(ie), Caringi.—4. Quelques mots sur la Serbie, 
par M, gm de Haupt.—5. La Servante du Curé, par 
André Bragiel.—6. L’Exposition Universelle (6° 
étude), yer Giraud.—7. M. Renan Revu et 
Corrigé, par Henri Lasserre.—8, La Question Pascal- 
Newton, J. Chantrel.—9. De Choses et d’Autres, 

E. Veuillot.—10. Chronique Religieuse, par J. 
Chantrel,—11. Bulletin Biographique, par A. Vaillant. 

Paris: Victor Paumeg, Libraire - Editeur de la 
nouvelle édition des Acta Sanctorum des Bollandistes, 
Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain 25. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS,. 
Tome VI, 3e Année,—3e Livraison, Septembre 1867. 

Les Doctrines de la Compagnie de Jésus sur la 
Liberté, par R. P. A. Matignon.—Le Mouvement Re- 
ligieux en Angleterre (2° article), par M. Victor 

almont.— Episode de la Révolution de Vienne en 
1848—Quels furent les Assassins du Comte de La- 
tour? * * *,—Causerie Littéraire: M. de Camors, par 
Octave Feuillet, par M. Léon de Monge.—Le Troi- 
siéme Congres Catholique de Malines, par M. B™ H. 
della Faille.—La Guerre des Stédingiens (1234), par 
M. Em. de Borchgrave.x—La Famille d’Alvareda, 


(Nouvelle, Suite et fin), par M. Fernan Caballero.— 
Chronique Religieuse, par M. Ad. Delvigne.—Nécro- 
logie: Discours prononcé sur la Tombe de M. le 
Baron de Saint-Génois, au nom de l’Académie de 
Belgique, par M. de Decker.—Sommaires des Revues 
Catholiques Etrangeres, 

Bruxelles: Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, Victor Devaux et Ce., Rue Saint-Jean 26. 
Paris: C. Ditxet, Libraire, Rue de Sevres 15. Bois- 
le-Duc: W. van Gutick, Libraire, 


LE CONTEMPORAIN. 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE. 
Nouvelle Série.—Huitieme Année, 
XIIIe Volume. 

Sommaire de la Livraison du 80 Septembre 1867. 

1. Le Concile de Trente, M. César Cantu.—2, 
Les Moines d’Occident, . le Comte de Montalem- 
bert, par M. le Ve de Melun,—3. La Question Ouvriére 
au Congres de Malines, par M. Anicet Digard.—4. De 
l’Etat présent de la Philosophie Morale, sy M. C. C. 
Charaux.—5, Etude sur l’Exposition de la Société de 
Secours aux Blessés des Armées de Terre et de Mer 

deuxitme ie, fin), par M. Edouard Gibert.—6. 
ademoiselle Leconte (nouvelle), par M. Marius Fon- 
tane,—7. Massillon (suite), par Mime de Marcey.—8. 
L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et les Progrés de 
l'Industrie (sixitme article), par M. A. Audiganne,— 
9. Un Dépét de Mendicité Modele, a Montreuil-sous- 
m, par M. Martin Doisy.—10. Revue Littéraire: 
La Littérature et l’Enseignement Contemporain de 
l’Economie Politique (suite), par M. A, Rondelet.—11, 
Chronique du Mois, * * *,—12. Bulletin de Biblio- 
— uvres de Mgr. Rey, Evéque d’Annecy— 
gendes Normandes, M. Gaston Lavalley—De 
l'Est & l'Ouest, par M. Xavier Marmier—La Mission 
de la France, par le R. P. Marin de Boylesve—L’Oncle 
Trésor, par Mle Zénaide Fleuriot—Marguerite & vingt 
ans, par Mie V, Monniot—Rosa Ferrucci, sa vie et ses 
lettres publiées par sa mere, traduit de i'Italien par 
M. l’Abbé Lemonnier—La Revue Grammaticale, par 
J. B. Prudhomme et une Société de Grammairiens— 
Le Centenaire de Saint Pierre et les Fétes de la Ca- 
nonisation & Rome en 1867—Vies des Saints Canon- 
isés & Rome le 29 Juin 1867—L’Ouvrier a l’Exposition 
de 1867, M. de 
ettes ie, par un Religieux—Petite opédi 
des Enfants, ad M. W. Maigne —Une Voostion 
d’ Artiste, rnest Chevereau—Charades et Pro- 
verbes en Action, par M™¢ la Comtesse Drohojowska. 

Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERE et C,, Impri- 
meurs de N. 8. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
Rue Cassette 29, prés Saint-Sulpice. 


LE CORRESPONDANT. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHIE, POLITIQ LIT- 
TERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 
Le Correspondant, recueil périodique, parait le 25 de 
chaque mois, par livraison 240 
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VISITORS 


TO 


THE SEA-SIDE, 
Tourists and Travellers, 
And others, exposed to the scorching rays ~ the sun and 


heated particles of dust, will fin 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 


elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discoloration 
fly before its application, and give place to a healthful purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d, 


per bottle, 
The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to fall 


off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the 
hair, beyond all precedent.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s, per bottle, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the teeth a 
rl-like whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firmness, and to the 
reath a pleasing fragrance,—Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 6 Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 
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FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 882. 
Four-hole No, 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292, 
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Che Intellectual Training of Ladies. 


W3iztst we in England are discussing the question of the admission 
of women to the electoral franchise,* and whilst a movement is 
going on to throw open to them cone at least of the—so called 
—learned professions,f it may be well to cast our eyes around us 
and see how questions kindred to those on which we are ourselves 
occupied are dealt with in countries which most resemble our own 
in respect of general civilisation. We cannot profess in a short 
paper like the present to give anything like a comprehensive view 
of the general state of intellectual culture among women on the one 
hand, or of the degree to which they have been as yet admitted to 
equal privileges with men on the other; but we may perhaps hit 
upon a few truths not unimportant to ourselves in the course of 
the very cursory examination which we may be able to give to the 
subject. We in England may always gain much, when any social 
question is matter of discussion among ourselves, by considering 
how it is dealt with, first in the new Britain which is rising so 
high in power and prosperity on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and then in that great country a few miles distant from our own 
shores, with which we must always have more to do, either as 
friends or foes, than with any other European nation. 

The questions at which we have just hinted concerning the 
political enfranchisement or the professional employment of what 
will sooner no longer submit to be called “the weaker sex,” run up, 
of course, into the more general subject of the education of women, 
and their capacity for intellectual training and effort of the highest 
kind. It is on this subject that it is more opportune for us to 
speak at present. If we turn to America, in the first instance, we 
shall perhaps be surprised to find how far our cousins in the other 
hemisphere have already advanced in the direction of full equality 
between men and women in matters of education. The great 
French writer, whose work on American Democracy will long 
remain the highest authority on the questions which it embraces, 

* See the well-reasoned volume, Ze Social and Political Dependence of 
Women. Longmans, 1867. 

t Noone can fail to be struck by the Few Reasons for Lady Practitioners 
(Faithfull), circulated by the Female Medical Society. 
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has paid a celebrated tribute to the ladies of the United States. 
“Tf I were asked,” he has said, “ to what cause I think the sin- 
gular prosperity and the increasing force of this people is to be 
principally attributed, I should answer that it was the superiority 
of their women” (De Tocqueville, Démocratie en Amérique, ii. p. 
240). It is true, that this author does not praise indiscriminately 
or without hesitation the American system of the training of girls ; 
he considers it with reference to the democratic manners, the free, 
open, and in some sense public, life which American ladies have to 
lead : he considers it also as a part of their Protestantism in reli- 
gion, and the system with which he contrasts it is one that may 
fairly be called exaggerated on the side of timidity and seclusion. 
He does not say that the American system is best in itself, but 
that it is indispensable in America—perhaps, to some degree, in- 
dispensable in modern society generally —and that it produces 
great results not unqualified with evil. ‘I know,” he says, “ that 
education of this kind is not without danger; nor am I ignorant 
that its tendency is to develope the judgment at the expense of the 
imagination, and to produce virtuous and cold women rather than 
tender wives and amiable companions. It may make society more 
quiet and better regulated, but it often robs private life of many a 
charm.” The education which forms a main part of this training 
is what we are concerned with. It is by no means the whole of . 
that training; for the characteristics of American women which 
struck De Tocqueville not altogether favourably are to be at- 
tributed much more to the freedom and independence of manners 
assumed by girls not older than those in the second and third 
classes in some of our ladies’ schools, than to what would seem 
to us the masculine course of study through which they pass. It 
might be perfectly easy to imitate America in the one, and not in 
the other, of these two elements of her female education, though 
they may happen to be, under the circumstances, inseparable in that 
country. We might bring up our young ladies to learn Latin, and 
even Greek, and to follow the same courses of study in science and 
mental philosophy with their brothers, without pitting the sexes 
one against another in the same schools and colleges, and allowing 
them to attend the same lectures ; or again, without allowing to girls 
absolute independence and self-government. We in England are 
little likely, and least of all are Catholics likely, to adopt the 
system of mixed schools. But the American experiment seems to 
a great extent to have settled the question whether girls are as 
capable as boys, or rather young women as capable as young men, 
of mastering the more difficult subjects of education. 
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“ Nor does the female mind,” says Mr. Fraser in his very interest- 
ing Report on American education (p. 194), “appear unequal to the 
burden thus put upon it. Some of the best mathematical teachers 
are women; some of the best mathematical students are girls, Young 
ladies read Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon and Homer, as well (in 
every sense) as young gentlemen. In mixed schools the number 
of female students generally preponderates, and they are found in 
examinations to carry off the largest proportion of prizes. In 
schools where I heard the two sexes taught or catechised together, 
I myself should have awarded to the girls the palm for quickness 
of perception and precision of reply. In no department of study 
which they pursued together did they not seem to me, as com- 
pared with their male competitors, fully competent to hold their 
own.” 

This conclusion of Mr. Fraser is quite borne out by the evidence 
of other witnesses. * 

We hope to speak on a future occasion on American education 
generally—so far, at least, as an idea of it can be formed from books 
and Reports on the subject. Here we are only saying that society 
and education in America seem to witness to the fact that no 
studies which require mental faculties of a solid kind, protracted 
application and sound judgment, need be withheld from women 
simply because they are women. We fear that the system to which 
we are continually tending in this country, that of substituting the 
acquisition of multifarious information for the training of the mind 
as the great object of education, has already to a great extent esta- 
blished itself in America.f This may produce a general superficiality, 


* See A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges, By Sophia Jex 
Blake. Maemillan, 1867. The principal colleges visited by this author were 
Oberlin, Hillsdale, the Mary Institute at St. Louis, and Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The writer is a Protestant. 

t+ Not, however, without protest, and without efforts to guide the public 
mind into a better channel. Mr. Fraser, on whose Report we hope soon 
to comment at greater length, quotes some very good remarks from the Re- 
port of Mr. Superintendent Randall of New York for 1864. After speaking 
of the moral and religious training of the children, Mr. Randall says: “ The 
prominent and special work to be done is the cultivation and discipline of 
the mind, first by the positive communication of the elementary principles 
of knowledge, and then by the development and expansion of the faculties 
of reason, judgment, and discrimination, by such methods as shall most 
certainly and effectually conduce to the investigation and attainment of 
truth in any and every department of inquiry. . . . The great end to be kept 
in view in intellectual education should be the systematic development of 
the faculty of strict logical reasoning from accurately ascertained premises, 
. .- Correctness and accuracy of observation, careful discrimination of differ- 
ences, comparison, induction, and generalisation, may and should prove an 
indispensable part of all school instruction.” (Report, p. 174.) 
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but has little bearing on female education in particular. But we 
hardly need the evidence of American experience to convince us 
that there is nothing to preclude intellectual cultivation of the very 
highest kind in the case of women. Unless we go down Niagara 
much faster even than Mr. Carlyle thinks possible, the “old world” 
feelings which prevail in English society are not likely to acquiesce 
in any very extravagant development of female intellectualism. We 
admit most intrusive amateurism on many points, but we draw the 
line at men. We look with suspicion even upon lady-lecturers : 
Miss Anna Dickenson would have but a poor reception among us. 
Mr. Tennyson has hardly reconciled us to the prospect of “girl gra- 
duates with their golden hair.” Notwithstanding all this, the literary 
world of England teems with female authors, and in many respects 
they quite hold their own against the other sex. Novel writing 
is fast becoming their speciality : poetry has conferred upon them 
some of her choicest crowns. Nor do history, science, and philosophy 
frown upon them ; there is scarcely a department of thought and 
study in which they have not excelled. It is too late for us to 
speculate whether it is possible for ladies to acquire learning, to 
digest it thoroughly, and to apply it with judgment, tact, and 
success. The objections which are likely to be urged with force 
against such cultivation among ourselves will be founded rather on 
the danger of tempting our women to forget the quiet domestic 
sphere for which they are more specially destined by Providence, 
and of impairing the grace, delicacy, and gentleness which are their 
proper characteristics, by the harshness of pedantry and the coldness 
of intellectualism. Such objections, it may be fairly answered, pre- 
suppose an exaggeration and a misuse of the cultivation of which 
we are speaking. They have their force from the repugnance with 
which we all turn from vulgarity, bad taste, want of propriety 
and balance in any shape—and these qualities, odious in men as 
well as in women, wound us more when they are found where we 
least expect to find them. Something may also be due to the fact 
that female education has often been conducted on the childish 
principle that girls have no minds to educate, and that their teach- 
ers are to aim at making them the graceful ornaments of social life, 
good, pious, affectionate, ladylike, and accomplished as far as needle- 
work, embroidery, and a moderate amount of music and drawing 
can make them so, but no more. This has injured the few women 
who have been really intelligent, active-minded and studious, by 
forcing them to educate themselves in their own way, and to feel 
that they are braving society by so doing. 

- It may well be worth our while to consider whether the argu- 
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ments which made De Tocqueville acquiesce in the American system 
as a sort of necessity under the circumstances of modern society 
do not apply with great force in our own case. Women, he tells us, 
form the manners of a free community. The liberty of intercourse, 
the unrestrained activity of discussion, the wide range of important 
subjects which none but recluses can avoid, the thousand forms of 
half-disguise under which principles of sacred importance present 
themselves as matters of controversy or motives of action in modern 
society : all these characteristics of the time in which we live seem 
to make it evident that Christian ladies cannot play their part in 
social life with that safety to themselves and that benefit to others 
which might be expected of them, unless their judgment and in- 
telligence are developed by sound and solid education. It is here 
that we can turn for instruction to the considerations which Mgr. 
Dupanloup has lately put forward on female studies, chiefly, of 
course, with reference to France. We have already had occasion 
to draw the attention of our readers to the admirable Letter of the 
Bishop of Orleans on the studies fitted for men of the world.* The 
earnestness with which that distinguished Prelate insists on the ne- 
cessity of intellectual cultivation in the case of gentlemen who are 
masters of their own time, and even in that of men of business the 
greater part of whose day is occupied by professional or official duties, 
can certainly surprise no thoughtful student of the dominant evils of 
modern society. Yet we might almost say that the necessity of 
which Mgr. Dupanloup speaks exists in a greater degree on this 
side of the Channel than in France—at least, if we are considering 
the case of Catholics. Our life is more mixed, more active,—we 
have immense responsibilities, amid the conflict and turmoil of 
opinions, the questionings and yearnings after truth which are all 
around us, and we may be quite sure that no well-educated and 
loyal Catholic can pass along his daily walk of duty without meet- 
ing many an occasion when the defence of religious principle rests 
upon him, and when he may exercise the highest kind of charity 
by dispelling the mists of error and scattering sophistries to the 
wind. On the other hand, as we have before remarked, loyalty and 
piety will do a great deal, but they will often fail to supply the 
gap left by the want of mental culture. Neither in France nor in 
England can we change the character of the society in which we 
live. We must bear our part in its general activity, if we are to 
do the work of our Master in it. Moreover, as Mgr. Dupanloup has 
most forcibly pointed out, idleness and emptiness of mind are in 
all cases the parents of far worse evils than themselves in the lives 


* See the Month, vol. iv. p. 518 (May 1866). 
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of those who have comparatively little to do. We cannot wonder, 
then, that having laid down rules for the intellectual and literary 
occupation of men of the world, he should have had a word of the 
same kind to say to the ladies. 

We suspect that the Bishop of Orleans bas shown considerable 
courage, as well as other high qualities, in venturing on the field 
in which we are now briefly to follow him. France is the country 
of literary traditions, and especially of the traditions of wit and 
satire. It is the country in which the calumnies which Pascal has 
embodied in language worthy of being used on the side of truth 
have still their influence, notwithstanding scores of exposures ; and 
it is the country in which Moliére, who satirised female pedantry 
in his Précieuses Ridicules and Femmes Savantes, still retains his 
literary empire. To be ridiculous in France is almost as bad as to 
be dishonest in England ; and nothing is easier than to give an air 
of ridicule to the intellectual culture of women. Mgr. Dupanloup 
has braved the criticism with which he was pretty sure to be met. 
At the end of his third volume De la Haute Education Chrétienne, 
which contains also his Lettres aux Hommes du Monde sur les Etudes 
qui leur conviennent, he has placed an essay of the size of an ordi- 
nary pamphlet, entitled Quelgues Conseils aux Femmes Chrétiennes 
qui vivent dans le Monde sur le Travail intellectuel qui leur con- 
vient.* The essay is marked by the very best characteristics of 
Mgr. Dupanloup’s style. It is not so incisive, so controversial, 
so alinear, if we may coin such a word, as the defence of its publi- 
cation which its author had afterwards to put forth in the Corre- 
spondant,—but, as is natural, it contains the positive arguments 
and practical recommendations which he thought fit in the first 
instance to address to ladies themselves. Idleness of mind, he tells 
them, is as fatal to women as to men; more fatal indeed, in some 
respects, to the latter, as the fabric of domestic life and the order of 
the household rest chiefly on them. Fénelon has told them, “ Une 
femme judicieuse, appliquée et pleine de la religion, est Tdme de 
toute une grande maison.” On the other hand, if the lady of the 
house is the contrary of all this, every one knows what becomes of 
those whom she ought to manage. The Bishop heaps up epithets 


* This essay, which contains by far the greater part of the practical sug- 
gestions made by Mgr. Dupanloup on the subject, seems strangely to have 
escaped the notice of those who have been anxious to ventilate the matter 
in England and America, The Bishop defended it against attacks in a se- 
cond letter which appeared in the Correspondant for April, under the title : 
Femmes savantes et Femmes curieuses, A translation of this article has been 
made, and is on the point of appearing, if it has not already appeared. 
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as descriptive of such ladies, which sound much better in French 
than their equivalents in English. He attacks ladies who are 
“ futiles, legéres, dissipées, inintelligentes, inoccupées ou occupées 
de bagatelles, frivoles, molles, desceuvrées, ignorantes, amies du 
plaisir et de lamusement, et par suite ennemies de tout travail 
et presque de tout devoir.” The intellectual idleness of ladies of 
the world, he says, among the rest of the evils of which it may 
be accused, is the cause of that emptiness, that deep ennui, which 
sometimes weighs so heavily upon them, of that utter insipidity 
and sickliness of mind, of that want of strength and consistency 
of soul and character, which are the most dangerous solvents 
known of all intimate and affectionate family life. All is dead 
and cold in those homes in which the presiding lady “ne regoit 
que de sa frivolité, la capricieuse inspiration de l’emploi de ses 
heures.” He would never interfere with duty. The lady has her 
duties to God, to her husband, to her children, to her household, 
and to the poor; but these all leave time for that cultivation of 
the mind and elevation of soul which result from habits of intel- 
lectual work wisely measured and well arranged. 

Domestic duties themselves, as the Bishop argues, cannot be 
well discharged by women without something solid and substantial 
in their mind and character. He meets the objection that piety 
is sufficient for every requirement, by the answer that piety itself 
is not active and enlightened unless there be some training and 
some occupation of the mind by its side. Ladies cannot be real 
companions and helpmates of their husbands, they cannot bear the 
part which they ought to bear in the education of their children, 
without this kind of interest and cultivation in themselves. The 
mother is the first teacher both of girls and boys, and Mgr. Du- 
panloup thinks that schooldays are sometimes made to come too 
soon in the life of children, on account of the idleness and inca- 
pacity of young parents. The example of the mother, also, tells 
upon the girl whose day is so fully occupied with her governess, 
or who comes home from a school where she has been made to 
study hard, and sees her mother wasting her evenings in frivolity, 
- her mornings in bed, her days partly in dressing, partly in talking 
about dress, or the other less innocent topics of fashionable gossip ; 
and she says to herself that when her time of deliverance comes, 
she will lead the same life as her mother. Nor, again, can it be 
expected that a household will be well managed, when the head of 
its mistress is empty or full of vanities, and her mind wholly un- 
accustomed to any serious thought. 

Having established his thesis of the necessity as well as of the 
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practicability of serious study and intellectual cultivation on the 
part of ladies in the world, Mgr. Dupanloup proceeds to pass in 
review the subjects with which they may profitably make them- 
selves familiar. The field is very wide, but then it must be remem- 
bered that he by no means insists on its being considered as a field 
the whole of which every one is to endeavour to traverse. Like 
all programmes of the kind, it is meant to present a choice. Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, History, Law to a certain extent, Art, Science, 
Natural History, Social Economy, and Religion—these furnish a 
very long array of subjects, all of great importance, but from which 
different minds will select for themselves according to circumstances 
and taste. The Bishop counsels early rising, late breakfast—he 
speaks, of course, of the French déjeuner which has no counter- 
part in our ordinary day till we get to luncheon-time: he would 
have some hours in the morning given to reading, or rather to 
study, for he insists upon methodical and reflective reading, la 
plume a la main—and he encourages notes, extracts, and a sort 
of reviewing or summarising the books that are read. The list 
of books which he mentions under the different heads which we 
have enumerated are, as might be expected, French, and it would 
be an interesting study to examine how far we might be able to 
furnish a corresponding catalogue in English. 

The second publication of Mgr. Dupenloup on this subject is, 
as we have said, a vigorous defence of the first. He has to deal 
with great prejudices and with some authorities. The writer whom 
he takes the most pains to answer is Comte de Maistre, who seems 
to have had some strong opinions—at all events, to have used 
some strong expressions—against what he conceived to be the 
exaggeration of mental culture in women. His daughters appear 
to have aspired, one to literature, another to the study of oil-paint- 
ing. M. de Maistre sets them down in his letter in language 
which will certainly cause a smile on the face of English readers. 
“The great defect of a woman,” he says, “is to be a man: and 
when you wish to be learned you wish to be a man.... A 
woman may well be allowed to be ignorant that Pekin is not in 
Europe, and that Alexander the Great did not ask the hand of a 
niece of Louis the Fourteenth. The'great achievement of women 
is to listen to and understand what men are doing. Women ought 
not to give themselves to studies which are contrary to their duties. 
The merit of a woman is to make her husband happy, and to bring 
up her children—when she attempts to rival man, she is nothing 
but an ape. Women have never produced a chef d’wuvre of any 
kind. . . . A young lady is mad when she aims at painting in oil 
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—she ought to be content with simple drawing. Science is the 
most dangerous thing possible for a woman—no woman ought to 
attend to it on pain of being ridiculous and unfortunate, and it 
is easier to get a husband for a coquette than for a learned wo- 
man.” These are the sort ‘of opinions, thrown out at random in 
correspondence, which do injustice to a great name when they are 
published. Comte de Maistre was an eminently clever man, and 
some of his works have done great service to religion. But he 
may have had prejudices for all that, and he may have dogmatised 
on subjects which he had never really studied. It is most likely 
that he was thinking of particular cases when he wrote these letters: 
at all events, he has put the case of the non-education of women 
in such a way as to give a writer like the Bishop of Orleans 
the easiest possible task in confuting him. The difference between 
them, could they ever have met and discussed the matter, would 
probably have been mainly one of words, though not entirely. 
M. de Maistre would not have asserted that the realm of thought 
and intelligence was reserved by God to man exclusively: but 
there is something too hard and contemptuous about his estimate 
of female powers and the vocation of women. Madame Swetchine 
could probably have converted him on the spot. The negative 
and limiting and condemnatory opinions of men of ability are 
worth far less than their positive, generous, and liberal judgments. 
There is often a narrowness and a sharpness about good and, to 
some extent, wise men, which might make Angels weep ; it is so 
difficult to persuade them that God is half as good as He shows 
Himself, His Providence half as fatherly, His Love half as large, 
inventive, patient, and compassionate, His Grace half as capable 
as it is of making human life beautiful! They rub their hands 
with satisfaction as they blurt out their anathemas, and think they 
have done the best of services when they have imagined a new 
mortal sin. They dwell with delight upon all that is restrictive 
and prohibitive in the Christian system, as if it ruled humanity 
as some foreign despotism rules a conquered country, by police, 
civil disabilities, penal laws, the suppression of opinion, spies, 
informers, courts of assize, transportation, and the gallows. There 
is something of this rigorist spirit—by no means, unfortunately, 
extinct among ourselves at the present day—about M. de Maistre’s 
proscription of female study. How he would have answered Mgr. 
Dupanloup’s chapter on “the Dangers of Compression” we do not 
venture to guess: but we are more inclined to think that if he 
were now alive, he would not attempt to answer it except by 
burning his own letters to his daughters. 
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We are too near the limits of our allotted space to give an 
analysis of this second pamphlet of Mgr. Dupanloup, and we leave 
it aside the more willingly, as it will probably have been published 
in this country before these pages meet the eye of our own readers. 
The Bishop is particularly happy in those chapters of the brochure 
in which he insists on the duty of intellectual cultivation, and on 
the mischievous results of frivolity and ignorance in women. But 
there is one grave question of practical importance to which we 
may well devote the few lines which remain to us. Both in his 
first and in his second pamphlet the Bishop of Orleans asks a ques- 
tion which he seems to answer, with sorrow, in the negative. He. 
has been insisting that there is a duty incumbent on women, as on 
men, of cultivating their minds: he has shown that time may be 
found for the discharge of this duty without any sacrifice of other 
duties—rather, that they themselves cannot ordinarily be discharged 
without it. All depends, he says, on habit and on education. 
Then follows the question of which we are speaking. Does the 
education of the present day prepare ladies for this kind of mental 
occupation? Are they brought up in such a way as to be able to 
carry on studies for themselves, to reflect, digest, discriminate, and 
reason? It is curious to find so experienced a judge of modern 
Catholic education in France insisting on the need of the same 
qualities which we have already seen insisted on by a Protestant 
Superintendent in America. ‘The instruction of women, such as 
is given in our century, does not sufficiently teach them that which 
would be of most service to them : to reflect, to compare, to reason 
rightly. The education of the seventeenth century had an incon- 
testable advantage over our own in this respect. It was less ex- 
tensive and less varied, but it was stronger and more solid. They 
learnt fewer things, but they knew them better. The education of 
that time sought far more than ours that which is the essential aim 
of all education, that is, to form the mind, the judgment, the 
reason. It set itself to give the young the means of learning, rather 
than to multiply their knowledge : rather to fortify their faculties, 
than to overburthen their mind.” (Quelques Conseils, p. 604.) He 
speaks with admiration of the plan conceived by Madame de Main- 
tenon for the education of the ladies brought up at St. Cyr, and 
concludes that “though at the present day some few more subjects 
of instruction might be introduced with profit,” still “to form the 
judgment and the reason must always be the principal object of 
education, the perfection of which would be to make all instruction 
concur to the attainment of this, which may be called the one single 
object, so much does it overbalance all others.” 
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Those among us in whose hands the education of girls is 
placed have too many difficulties to contend with in their efforts to 
make that education what it ought to be, for us to be inclined to 
dwell severely upon any apparent failure which may be laid to their 
charge. Foolish notions about the main object which is to be kept 
in view are, perhaps, less easily corrected in the case of girls than 
in that of boys. The “pernicious nonsense” which has become 
lately so fashionable about the overwhelming importance of athletic 
exercises and of excellence in manly games for boys and young 
men—as if the highest aim of Christian education were to turn 
out a race of Olympic pancratiasts—has its counterpart in the ex- 
aggerated value attributed to mere empty accomplishments in the 
case of girls. But the struggle of life soon engrosses the energies 
of the young man: “the river’ knows him no more, he lays 
by with a sigh his faithful bat, and turns himself perforce, though 
somewhat late and at some disadvantage, to the studies which are 
necessary for the professional knowledge on which his future de- 
pends. His mind is forced to exert itself if he has to make his 
way in the world, or if he has to discharge those services to the 
publie which England expects of her gentry and aristocracy. 
There is not much analogous to this in the case of girls. It seems 
to be the object of every one around them to keep them childish. 
The enlightened teacher struggles in vain against the influence of 
the parents, who perhaps send their daughters to school too old, 
and perhaps take them away too young, who insist on their learning 
just a little of music, drawing, French, Italian, German, and perhaps 
two or three more subjects, and who, when they get their children 
at home for the holidays, do their best to make them forget that 
life is any thing but a succession of frivolous and luxurious plea- 
sures, and keep them rigorously from all serious occupation, if they 
do not even make it difficult for them to practise their religious 
duties. ‘There seem to be hardly any limits to the effeminacy and 
- indulgence in which some Christian children are now brought up. 
Under such circumstances, it seems hard to blame the governess 
or the mistress of class at the Convent-School for the undeveloped 
minds of her graceful and innocent pupils. Still, it might be 
well worth while to inquire whether the system of girls’ education 
might not be improved in the direction pointed out by the remarks 
of Mgr. Dupanloup. A considerable number of our best educa- 
tional Orders were founded under the pressure of the French Revo- 
lution, when there was a natural tendency to save faith and devo- 
tion at all costs, and when there was less time to pay attention to 
the good old traditions as to the method of forming the intellectual 
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faculties. Others have been driven to the ‘unthankful task of 
teaching from necessity, not from choice—as ladies who have no 
other means of sustenance are obliged to make themselves gover- 
nesses, so some religious Orders, whose vocation is not to educate, 
have been forced to make themselves educators. It is not always 
easy for such persons to rouse themselves to much intellectual 
activity, or to great interest in the shifting phases of thought as 
reflected in the literature of the day; and if teaching is a matter 
of routine and a task to the mistress, it is not likely to quicken, 
invigorate, mould, and guide the minds of the pupils. The very 
idea of unfolding the mental faculties seems in some cases to have 
been lost altogether, and there is often no time in after life when the 
mischiefcan be remedied. The young lady who leaves her school, or 
parts with her governess, at eighteen or nineteen, without any taste 
for reading, any habit of mental exertion, any practice of com- 
parison, inference, reasoning, or the exercise of judgment, or again, 
with the imagination entirely uncultivated and so undisciplined, 
with neither principles of taste nor experience to guide her to 
turn to the good and reject the bad in the wide and flower-strewn 
field of literature which is open to her when she enters the world 
—may dress as well, or at least as extravagantly, and chatter as 
gracefully or at least as incessantly, as her Protestant cousins, 
and she may even know a number of things by rote, be not quite 
unendurable on the piano, and produce very pretty “ worsted- 
work ;’—but she enters life almost as great a child as if she had 
never been educated at all, and though she may perhaps succeed 
in passing through it innocently, she is not at all likely to pass 
through it usefully. 
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As Minister for Foreign Affairs, Canning founded a policy which 
has become traditional in this country. It took root all the more 
deeply because it was slowly developed. It diverged insensibly from 
that of Lord Castlereagh, though the outline which he had drawn 
up for the instruction of the English envoy at the Congress of 
Verona remained unaltered by Canning, and was handed on to 
the Duke of Wellington in the state in which the new secretary 
found it. Nevertheless, between him and Castlereagh there was a 
difference. The duke was aware of it, and though he fully under- 
stood and loyally carried out Canning’s instructions, his own opinions 
and bias were towards the politics of the former rather than the 
latter minister.* At the Congress of Vienna, Castlereagh had 
favoured the views of the sovereigns who had formed the Holy 
Alliance under the influence of Alexander of Russia. They had 
bound themselves together to resist popular movements, and Cas- 
tlereagh, acting on the part of the English Government, had shown 
considerable indifference at the congress to the interests and hap- 
piness of several populations, whose nationality and freedom the 
Alliance blotted out. There were limits, however, which the naturé 
of the English Constitution would not allow him or Lord Liverpool 
to pass. England could not long side with princes against peoples, 
and Canning realised this fact more strongly than Castlereagh. The 
French, backed by the Holy Alliance, were about to invade Spain, 
in order to force on the people a government to which the large 
majority was averse. It was simply impossible for England to become 
a party to such a design, and the duke was instructed to protest 
against it as soon as it should be mooted, and to withdraw from the 
conferences if it were pressed. He did so, and a long correspond- 
ence ensued between Canning and the French minister, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, Canning’s letters and speeches in Parliament brought 
out by degrees more clearly the theory on which he acted, It was 
simply that “ England should hold the balance, not only between 


* See Despatches of F. M, the Duke of Wellington, vol. i. 
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contending nations, but between contending principles; that in order 
to prevent things from going to extremities, she should keep a dis- 
tinct middle ground, staying the plague both ways.” These were his 
own words. His policy, therefore, was one either of intervention or 
non-intervention, according to circumstances; but in his case, and 
more especially in that of his supporter and disciple, Lord Palmer- 
ston, it evidently favoured peoples more than princes, and popular 
more than hereditary right. 

The secession of the duke from the Verona conferences was highly 
applauded in the House of Commons, and raised Canning high in 
public estimation. He was regarded as the antagonist of the Holy 
Alliance and of its fundamental principle—divine hereditary right.* 
In the cabinets of foreign princes the name of Canning became 
odious, and he was held up to scorn as the type of insurrection.f 
Though he remained neutral in the affairs of Spain, the principles 
he had announced were soon put into practice and applied in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. Unlike Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Eldon, he was willing to recognise the independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies, and encourage Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos 
Ayres to follow the example set them by the United States. In 
Turkey also he had a word to say for the maltreated Greeks, and 
obtained from the Porte some mitigation of their grievances. In 
1826 a circumstance occurred which enabled Canning to manifest 
his views in a still more striking manner, In December the report 
reached England that Spain had invaded Portugal, in order to put 
down its constitutional government. Portugal was our ally, and we 
had therefore the best of all pretexts for interfering. The news of 
this event arrived on a Friday. On Saturday the English Cabinet 
took its decision. On Sunday the king’s consent to make war was 
obtained. On Monday the Ministers came down to the House. A 
discussion ensued, and Canning announced that British troops were 
already on their way to Portugal. His countenance beamed with 
unusual animation, and the despatch of those troops called forth one 
of his most brilliant speeches. They were directed not only against 
Spain, but against the principles of the Holy Alliance. His an- 
nouncement was met by storms of applause, which knew no bounds 
when he declared, in reference to his recognition of the independ- 
ence of Spanish America, that he had resolved that if France took 
possession of Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies, and that 
he had “ called the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old.” 


* Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning, vol. i. pp. 181-5. 
t Gilchrist’s Life of Palmerston, p. 79. 
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This sublime clap-trap raised Canning to the height of his fame. 
The “ blaze of glory that seemed to light up his features, when he 
spoke of the Portuguese charter,” was a sign and symbol of the 
lustre that was gathering round his name. Yet the line of foreign 
policy which he thus made so popular has often required whole- 
some checks, and but for the remonstrances of such men as Welling- 
ton, Peel, Stanley, and Aberdeen, would often have brought us into 
difficulties, and covered our face with shame among the nations. 
Notwithstanding his great ability, the verdict of posterity has not 
assigned him a place among statesmen of the highest order. There 
was in his politics a want of breadth and consistency, for which no 
wit or eloquence could compensate. Nor is there any reason to 
think that his success would have been greater if his life had been 
prolonged. He had not sufficient weight as a Premier to have 
carried Emancipation, nor would he have attempted to carry Reform. 
The former measure demanded the energy and power of a Welling- 
ton, and the latter the consistent politics and wide influence ‘of a 
Grey. But Canning was a real power in the State, though not one 
of the first class, The Duke of Wellington both admired and dis- 
trusted him. He thought him unsafe, yet useful; too strong to be 
shut up in garrison, too weak to be chief in command. His letters* 
prove beyond a doubt that he earnestly recommended him to the 
king as Castlereagh’s successor, and took the utmost pains to remove 
George the Fourth’s personal objections to him, Lord Eldon op- 
posed the appointment in his narrow and obstinate way, but the duke 
had far too much sense not to see what circumstances required when 
Lord Castlereagh was no more, and to conform his views to meet 
them. He supported Canning faithfully as a colleague, though he 
withdrew from him when he became Premier. He stood aloof from 
his Cabinet without foreseeing that he should himself become a main 
instrument in passing those measures of Emancipation and Free 
Trade to which Canning had so long devoted his energies. States- 
men are often learning lessons from those whom they resist, and 
conflict is the means of their conversion. If Wellington to the last 
inclined to Protection, he at all events yielded his judgment so far 
to that of Peel that he aided him in removing the last restrictions 
on the importation of foreign grain. 

The Commercial Treaty concluded a few years ago between 
France and England was a development of Canning’s principle of 
Free Trade. The repeal of the Corn Laws also may be traced to 
him as its first cause. He held the doctrine of Protection to be 
unsound in the abstract. He was convinced that commerce flourishes 


* September 1822 ; Despatches, vol. i. 
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best when freed of toll, customs, bounties, and monopolies. He 
helped to frame the Reciprocity Act of 1823, by which foreign ships 
importing cargoes into Great Britain were placed on the same foot- 
ing as English with regard to duties, provided their governments 
behaved as politely to our merchant-vessels in their ports. On the 
other hand, when foreign states exceeded bounds in laying heavy 
taxes on our exports, Canning did not fail to give tit for tat. On 
one occasion, when the Dutch had issued most unreasonable tariffs, 
he sent a unique despatch to Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at 
the Hague, and followed it up with an order in council to carry it 
into effect. It was written in cipher, and when Sir Charles obtained 
the key, which he had left at home, he was no less diverted than 
surprised to read, while in attendance at court : 
“ In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little, and asking too much,— 

With equal advantage the French are content : 

So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent— 

Twenty per cent, 
Twenty per cent ; 
Nous frapperons Falck* with twenty per cent !” 


There is nothing in Mr. Canning’s political views more difficult 
to explain than his constant advocacy of Catholic relief, and his re- 
sisting as constantly the repeal of the Test Act. He-would thus 
have allowed to Catholics privileges withheld from Dissenters, and in 
his parliament O’Connell would never have sat beside John Bright, 
and still less beside Baron Rothschild. We feel, of course, very much 
obliged for the preference shown to us; but it is hard to discover 
why, having admitted Catholics to join in Parliament with Anglicans 
and Scotch Presbyterians, ke should propose shutting the door 
against other classes of British subjects. In mixed populations the 
liberties of one class are the best guarantee for the liberties of another. 
Perhaps he thought that the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
would be sure to follow Catholic Emancipation, but that if it took 
the lead, it was not so sure that Emancipation would ensue. To him 
chiefly we owe that salutary measure which saved England from 
persecuting Catholics, and Catholics from rebelling against England. 
He did not, indeed, live to carry it, but he bequeathed it to the Duke 
of Wellington as a necessity of state. Having worked towards it 
so steadily, it was singular that he should have resisted improvements 
closely allied to it both in principle and in fact. In vain the Broug- 
hams and Tierneys of his day twitted him with the ridiculous anomaly 
of rotten boroughs. In vain they reminded him of the borough of 


* The Dutch Minister. 
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Gatton having been offered for sale by the auctioneer as an “ elegant 
contingency,” with the power of nominating two representatives in 
Parliament for ever. In vain Fox in his presence described Old 
Sarum as consisting of an encampment and two or three cottages; 
and spoke of another borough returning two honourable members, 
which “sustained its privileges upon the stump of a tree.” Such 
abuses in his view were part of a system, and this he was prepared 
to defend to the utmost. He believed that a House of Commons 
representing the people only might and would in the issue, and per- 
haps by one angry vote, sweep away the throne and the peerage. 
Yet it would have been more reasonable to hope and expect that the 
Commons, freely and fairly chosen, would in every generation respect 
and cherish all the useful and venerable institutions of the land. 
They did not even under Cromwell abolish the House of Lords, nor 
would they have taken arms against Charles I. if he had observed 
the laws. It was surprising tliat Canning, who prided himself on 
foresight, should not have perceived that in advocating Emancipation 
he was making Reform inevitable, and that the latter question would 
in the end divide English cabinets as distressingly as the former had 
done, unless it were settled betimes. During thirty-five years Eman- 
cipation had rendered government difficult and painful. It vexed the 
spirit of the great Pitt, and without it the Union was no boon to 
Ireland. It drove King George to the verge of insanity, and made 
his lucid intervals more mischievous to the nation than his madness. 
It drove Pitt from office, and upset All the Talents in a year and a 
half. It tied Perceval’s hands, and paralysed Lord Liverpool’s Ad- 
ministration. By leaving it an open question he resigned all hope 
of a united cabinet; and it is little to be wondered at that he became 
convinced at length that the time for ceding the point was drawing 
nigh, and that he would have to support the Catholic claims himself, 
if not as a premier, at least as a peer. We have heard also from 
Peel’s own lips, that in 1825 he requested Lord Liverpool to relieve 
him of office on the ground of his being persuaded that the Catholic 
question could no longer be deferred. Three years later he an- 
nounced to the Duke of Wellington his full determination to support 
the claims he had so long contested, and declared also that in the 
pursuit of that “ great object” he was ready to sacrifice “ consistency 
and friendship.” In short the Tory leaders then, like the Conser- 
vative chiefs during the past session, seeing that the measure to 
which they had been hostile must inevitably be passed, resolved on 
passing it themselves rather than leave it to be carried through Par- 
liament by those whom they thought less prudent and trustworth 
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In February 1827, Lord Liverpool was struck down by apoplexy. 
He had long held his colleagues together in loose harmony, and, by 
a happy combination of negative qualities, had made “vacant seri- 
ousness” pass for wisdom. The duties of government had devolved 
mainly on Canning, as leader of the House of Commons. The at- 
tention of men at home and abroad had been fixed nearly five years 
on his policy as Foreign Secretary. He was clearly the man pointed 
out by public opinion as Lord Liverpool’s successor. Many inroads, 
it is true, had been made on his health; but neither he nor those 
around him could guess that the cold he took at the Duke of York’s 
funeral in January was to prove fatal in the issue. George the 
Fourth’s prejudices against Emancipation were as strong as ever, 
and he looked about for an anti-Catholic premier; but none could be 
found. Canning alone held the key of the situation. On the 27th 
of March he had a long interview with the King on the subject of a 
new Ministry. He declined taking part in any arrangement from 
which Emancipation was to be excluded, or in which he was to be 
a subordinate. He must be First Minister of the Crown, or none. 
On the 12th of April his appointment was made known. Genius 
and perseverance had raised the son of a poor actress to a post higher 
in some respects than that of majesty itself. But here his difficulties 
increased fourfold. Certain as it is that Peel’s mind was more than 
wavering on the question of Emancipation, he would as yet take no 
share in it as a minister. He even declared in the House that he 
was still opposed to it; and this may have been quite true in a cer- 
tain sense. He probably did not think Canning was the man to 
f carry it. He distrusted Canning’s foreign policy. He was not dis- 
posed to break with his old Tory friends, at least for the present. 
The evidence in favour of Emancipation which had come before him 
was weighty enough, yet something was wanting to make it over- 
whelming. He would not separate from Wellington, and Wellington 
would not serve under Canning. Lord Eldon, Lord Bathurst, Lord 
Melville resigned. In short, there was a general clearance. Four 
members of the Liverpool Cabinet only remained. The whole anti- 
Catholic party deserted the new Premier, to the great joy of all 
sturdy Protestants of the Church-and-State school. Peel carefully 
abstained from assuming a hostile attitude, and Canning highly ap- 
preciated the good taste and feeling which his conduct displayed. 
Every office was filled up by the 27th of April. The Whigs, Grey 
excepted, received Canning with open arms. The Duke of Clarence 
became Lord High Admiral, and Lyndhurst took his seat on the 
woolsack; Palmerston continued at the War Office, but with a seat 
in the Cabinet; Anglesey, Goderich, and Lansdowne added their 
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names and influence to enhance the brilliancy of Canning’s ministry; 
while Tierney, Brougham, and Burdett took their seats behind the 
Treasury bench when the Premier made his first appearance. The 
Administration thus presented a fair front, but it was hollowness and 
weakness within. It resembled those Indian armies of which we read 
in the wars of the Carnatic—imposing in numbers and splendour of 
equipment, with every field-piece drawn by fifty yoke of white oxen, 
and elephants richly caparisoned in the rear ready for service. But, 
like these also, it was strong in appearance only. It was cheered 
with no confidence of success; it was surrounded by well-trained and 
iniplacable foes, and its leader was already drooping under a mortal 
wound. Never was a minister more bitterly assailed in both Houses.* 
His enemies hounded him to death; and Lord Grey, forming a sin- 
gular exception to the Whig party, attacked his foreign policy with 
peculiar sharpness. He seems to have been actuated by personal 


dislike to the Premier; and the unsoundness of his arguments against. 


Canning’s maintenance of peace has been fully exposed. 

Pressure of business, mental anxiety, and bodily weakness made 
Canning sadly susceptible. In June he brought forward the budget 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and early in July the Parliament was 
prorogued. It was hoped that he would recover during the recess ; 
but on the 10th he sat under a tree in the open air when warm with 
exercise, and brought on a fit of rheumatism. Mr. Huskisson, who 
was also in ill health, and on his way to the Continent, called to take 
leave of the Premier, and found him in bed. He was struck by the 
change in his appearance, and observed that Mr. Canning required 
the air of the Continent more than himself. ‘“O,” replied the Pre- 
mier cheerfully, “it is only the reflection of the yellow linings of the 
curtains!” So they parted—the firm and faithful friends—never to 
meet again. On the 20th, the patient was removed to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s villa; and there, in the same room where Fox had ex- 
pired, at the same age and under similar circumstances, Canning also 
sank by slow degrees. Sometimes he rallied sufficiently to transact 
business, and even to pay visits and dine out. On the 30th, he had 
an interview with the King at Windsor; but his majesty perceived 
that he was very ill, and desired Sir William Knighton to call and 
see him. His pain increased, became excruciating, and rent his frame 
so violently as to deprive him at times of consciousness. On the 
Sunday before his death he heard prayers read by his daughter, ac- 
cording to his custom when unable to attend church. On the 8th of 
August he passed away, in the Fox chamber, in the fifty-seventh year 

* Bell’s Life, p. 365. 
+ Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning, vol. iii. p. 401-25. 
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of his age, and only four months after attaining the pinnacle of his 
earthly greatness. He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 
16th, at the foot of Pitt’s tomb, and a peerage was conferred on his 
widow. His enemies had been chiefly in Parliament; outside it he 
was popular in his lifetime, and deplored at his decease. But the 
grave buries many animosities, and his best biographer tells us that 
Faction herself wept over his remains. 

The history of England, from the Revolution of 1688 down to 
the present day, may be compared to a drama in five acts. The first 
of these ends with the final extinction of the Stuart claims after the 
rising in ’45; the second is marked by the signal success of British 
arms under Chatham in every quarter of the globe; the third act 
comprises the American war; the fourth is the long period of hos- 
tilities against France; and the fifth, which to us is the last, has 
brought Emancipation to Catholics, extended the liberties of the sub- 
ject, and promoted literature, science, and social improvement at 
home and abroad. The Duke of Wellington figures prominently in 
the two last acts. The hero of Waterloo was also the champion of 
oppressed Catholics, His arms procured us peace; and his counsels 
issued in Emancipation. He is the first great statesman since Marl- 
borough whose career takes us far off the line of politics. His life 
divides into two halyes—one military, the other political. In both 
he had a certain greatness, nor is it easy to say whether he served 
society best in the cabinet or in the camp. Few great men have 
pursued so successful a course, and suffered so few reverses. We 
see in him the model of an English hero, and, as far as human glory 
and earthly rewards are concerned, nothing is wanting to make the 
type complete. 

Arthur Wesley, fourth son of the Earl of Mornington, was born 
in 1769, ten years after the birth of Pitt, twenty after that of Fox, 
and in the same year with Napoleon Buonaparte. Few records of 
his childhood remain; he made little figure at Eton, and being 
regarded as the dunce of the family, he was sent to the military 
academy of Angers in France. When he became of age he was 
captain of cavalry, aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and sat for the family borough of Trim in the Dublin parliament. 
He had by this time got rid of his character as a dunce, was ex- 
tremely observant, and read much in a desultory way. In Septem- 
ber 1791, he was appointed colonel of the 33d regiment of the 
line, which he soon made the best-drilled and most efficient of all 
the Irish regiments. The times were threatening; and in May 1794 
Colonel Wesley was ordered to Ostend to confront the French in 
the Netherlands, His coolness and courage attracted attention; 
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while the total want of discipline in the English army, its miseries 
and disasters, made a deep impression on his mind. He contrasted 
it with the drill, the gallant bearing, and brilliant success of the 
ragged conscripts of France, and he felt convinced that, without 
military reform, our cause was hopeless. Next year, having re- 
turned to Ireland, he applied to Lord Camden for some post in the 
revenue or treasury boards, preferring the prospect of a civil life. 
But his application was not successful. The 33d was ordered to 
India; and in February 1797 Colonel Wellesley (whose family 
about this time changed the spelling of their name) landed in Cal- 
eutta. His brother, Lord Mornington, followed him shortly as 
Governor-general. Tippoo Sahib had soon reason to rue his treach- 
erous correspondence with Buonaparte. He was shot through the 
temples in his splendid baldric, and the gallant Wellesley was made 
governor of Seringapatam. What was its immense booty to him? 
The reputation he had earned already for courage and forethought, 
for rapid perceptions, financial skill, administrative justice, and paci- 
fic policy, was a treasure far exceeding all the wealth of Mysore. 
He made war on Doondiah-Waugh, the robber-chieftain; but he 
rejected with horror the proposal of a native to slay him in his tent. 
He dispersed his followers, and generously provided for his son when 
the father was slain. 

In 1801, Wellesley was raised to the rank of Major-general, just 
as Pitt resigned, and Addington came in to conclude the treaty of 
Amiens. But the blessings of peace did not extend to India. Gene- 
ral Wellesley engaged in “wild Mahratta battle,” and at Assaye 
he defeated 50,000 men, well flanked by villages and rivers, and 
covered by 128 pieces of artillery. His little band consisted of 1500 
Europeans and less than 6500 natives, with only seventeen guns. 
He had two horses killed under him; but his victory was complete, 
though achieved under a murderous fire. The purpose of the war 
was accomplished. The Mahrattas were driven from the Deccan. 
Wellesley was made Knight of the Order of the Bath, and Lord 
Mornington was raised to the peerage by the title of Marquis Wel- 
lesley. In 1805, the young general returned home. His fame in 
India already rivalled that of Clive, and the victories of Assaye and 
Argam shone beside Arcot and Plassy* on the page of history. It 
is with his civil career that I am principally concerned, but I must 
not on that account leave the tale of his exploits quite untold. 

In April 1806, Sir Arthur Wellesley took his seat in the House 
of Commons as member for Rye. Lord Grenville and Fox, with 
All the Talents, were then in power. They did not expect support 

* The Month, vol. v. p. 489. 
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from Sir Arthur, for they knew him to be a Tory; but they wished 
him to have the means of defending publicly his brother's Indian 
administration. By the following April a change had come over the 
scene of English politics. Fox was no more. The King, affrighted 
by Lord Howick’s very just and moderate Roman Catholic Army and 
Navy Service Bill, had dismissed the Grenville Cabinet, and the 
Duke of Portland came to the rescue. One of his first acts was to 
attach Sir Arthur Wellesley to the ministry as Chief Secretary for 
Treland. In this post he managed without disguise the “ political 
influences.” He jobbed like his predecessors, but with this difference 
—they did it in the dark, he in the daylight. You could almost 
see him holding the balance. Votes in the Lords or Commons 
were in one scale; places, pensions, promotions, bounties, deaneries, 
bishopries were in the other, Every service to the government had 
its price, and few were they among its opponents who could not be 
bought over.* Sir Arthur traded on the venality he despised, and 
defended in private conversation, as necessary for the stability of 
government, a system built on the ruins of honesty and honour.f 
He made some attempts to check the violence of Protestant yeomanry ; 
but his efforts to conciliate warring parties were not likely to have 
| much weight while his opinions were known to be what they were 
. at that period of his life. He advocated the tithe system, without 
' regard to the injustice of exacting it from persons not of the estab- 
| lished religion; and he did not yet see the necessity or expediency 
| of placing Irish Catholics and Protestants on the same political 
footing. His secretaryship was interrupted by one military episode. 
He was attached, as general of division, to the corps sent by the 
British government to demand the cession of the Danish fleet. He 
carried out Mr. Canning’s design (of which I have spoken in a former 
articlet) with his usual celerity, and returned to London in September 
1807, to be welcomed by Lady Catharine, whom he had married in 
the previous year, and to embrace the son and heir to whom she had 
given birth in his absence. 
Pitt had predicted in 1805 that there would be another coalition 
against Buonaparte, and that Spain would take the lead in it. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was dining with him at Walmer Castle when he 
said this, and explained his view to the guests who were present, 
Sir Arthur also, as it happened, was afterwards the chief agent in 
the fulfilment of Pitt’s prophecy. He looked on the occupation of 
Portugal as a matter of great importance, and as affording to Great 
Britain the best possible field for resistance to Napoleon’s aggres- 
* Gleig’s Life of Wellington, p. 70. t Ibid. pp. 70-72. 
t Liverpool and Canning, p, 234. 
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sions. Thither he was sent in 1808, but not in the high position he 
ought to have held. He was seventh and last in the list of generals 
of division; and he was superseded in command by Sir Harry Bur- 
rard at the very moment when his operations against Junot were 
most successful. He therefore abstained from signing the Con- 
vention of Cintra,* by which Junot was permitted to evacuate 
Portugal with 22,000 men. His superiority to the other generals, 
however, was now manifest, and the whole English army in Portugal 
was placed under his orders. He resigned his seat in Parliament 
and the Secretaryship of Ireland, and prepared to encounter Soult 
as he had faced Junot. But first he measured his strength with 
Victor and King Joseph, and earned by the battle of Talavera 
(which the Emperor described as “ a terrible defeat”) the title of 
Viscount Wellington and a place in the peerage. But the French 
retreated from the action in good order; and the approach of Soult, 
Ney, and Morticr made it necessary for Lord Wellington to recross 
the Tagus. No valour and no generalship could, with so limited a 
force as his, make head against 90,000 veterans thirsting for re- 
venge. Nothing was left but to defend Portugal and cover the 
approaches to Lisbon. Intrenched behind the triple lines of Torres 
Vedras, the Allies were inaccessible to the attacks of Massena; 
searped hills, streams dammed, breastworks, batteries, abbattis, 
and forts met him everywhere, and he retired into Spain with his 
huge army wasted by famine. Wellington meanwhile was covered 
with reproaches for delay, which few could understand, but which was 
in itself victory. Lord Liverpool feebly supported him at home ;f 
the Opposition was clamorous for his recall; the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese governments thwarted him at every turn, and his iron will 
only enabled him to risk nothing during the winter of 1810. In 
the spring of 1811 he was again in the field, dealing, as ever, sure 
and rapid strokes. He stormed the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
captured Badajos in the early part of 1812. The last exploit was 
achieved with prodigies of valour. The English columns appeared 
at a distance to be “in the midst of a volcano,” fighting onward 
through “ showers of living flame.” It was a type of Wellington's 
career in the Peninsula; for he was matched with some of the 
bravest and most skilful generals that ever served in Europe. He 
had waited long and patiently for the moment when he might assail 
the strongholds just mentioned. It was ever the character of his 
mind to have a fixed end in view, to make every thing subserve it, 
and never to be turned aside from it by the promise of incidental 
* Letter to Lord Castlereagh, Aug. 23, 1808. 
t Gleig’s Life of Wellington, p. 158. 
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advantage. Thus the honours he never grasped at came thick upon 
him in the issue. Spain hailed him as the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo; 
Portugal created him Marquis of Torres Vedras; and England raised 
him to the Earldom of Wellington. All through his campaigns he 
was unconsciously working his way to théPremiership. While 
Napoleon had in every expedition the resources of a great empire 
at his command, Wellington’s military chest was empty, and he was 
compelled to create a paper currency in Portugal without any chance 
of its being available in Spain. 

The battle of Salamanca was fought in July 1812. It estab- 
lished Wellington’s fame as a tactician; destroyed or scattered 
more than half of Marmont’s army, separated the French force in 
Spain from that of Portugal, put a stop to the negotiations between 
King Joseph and the Cortes; and virtually “ settled the question of 
the occupation of the Peninsula by Buonaparte’s armies.”* In one 
point only Wellington seems to have been remiss—he allowed Jo- 
seph to escape across the Tagus, though he might certainly have 
made him a prisoner of war.t Madrid was now open to the con- 
queror. Whigs and Tories at home united in extolling his strategy. 
The Spaniards made him Generalissimo, and in the British peerage 
he ranked as Marquis. But the junction of King Joseph with 
Suchet and Soult compelled him to abandon the siege of Burgos, to 
fall back again upon Portugal, and await reinforcements there in 
winter-quarters, The summer of 1813 saw him once more in Spain, 
carrying his army in less than two months over 200 leagues of diffi- 
cult ground, crossing six great rivers, winning the battle of Vittoria, 
investing two fortresses, and clearing Spain of 120,000 French 
soldiers, Pampeluna was blockaded and fell; San Sebastian fell; 
and through the passes of the Pyrenees, in deadly conflict with 
Soult and his legions at every turn, Wellington forced his way into 
France, and cantoned his men and horses in the plateau of Biarritz. 
Then, pushing forward, he effected in sixteen days the passage of 
five great rivers; he fought the battle of Orthes, driving Soult from 
his strong position; he invested St. Jean Pied-de-Port, seized 
several magazines, and laid siege to Bayonne, one of the bulwarks 
of France. But he refused to unfurl the white flag of the Bourbons, 
or proclaim Louis X VIIL., till the ‘allied sovereigns should cease to 
regard Napoleon as the ruler of the French people. In April 1814, 
he defeated Soult in the hard-fought battle of Toulouse, and was 
welcomed by the inhabitants of that city as a deliverer. They lifted 
him from his horse, bore him on their shoulders to the court-house, 
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‘and rent the air with shouts of “ Vive le Roi! Vive Wellington !” 
The news arrived shortly of Napoleon’s abdication, and Soult, with 
the other generals, gave in their adhesion to the restored dynasty. 
The superiority of Wellington’s tactics over those of all the other 
leaders of the allied armies was universally admitted; and his kind 
and generous conduct towards the people he subdued was extolled 
as highly as his political sagacity and military genius. 

One victory more awaited him—one achievement which was to 
decide the fate of Europe, and place his name above Napoleon’s in 
the annals of war. But already he was the idol of a grateful people. 
After a short time spent in Paris with the allied sovereigns, and 
in Madrid, where he vainly endeavoured to restrain the reactionary 
measures of King Ferdinand, he arrived in London after an absence 
of five years, was greeted as a Duke, and enriched with half a million 
of money. In six weeks he was again in Paris as British ambas- 
sador. He saw with sorrow the growing unpopularity of the Bour- 
bons, and tried to avert it, as he had tried to dissuade Ferdinand 
from his despotic course. On the 7th of March 1815, he was ap- 
prised of Napoleon’s landing at Frejus. How he took the command 
of the allied armies in Flanders; how he and many of his staff 
lingered in the brilliant saloons of the Duchess of Richmond in 
Brussels till past midnight on the 15th of June; how he slept in 
the village of Waterloo on the night of the 17th; how in the morn- 
ing he saw 71,947 French troops spread over the heights facing 
his own, 15,765 of them superb cavalry, and supported by 246 
guns; how he stood without the smallest visible emotion before the 
greatest general of modern times, himself excepted; how he met 
the shock of his columns with an army of “ young gentlemen”— 
“the worst army he ever commanded ;”* how he made hosts long 
accustomed to victory recoil before raw battalions, foreigners, and 
militia ; how the last attack of the French had been delivered even 
before the Prussians arrived, and how their arrival turned defeat 
into rout,—are events which, however well known, never fail to re- 
kindle the enthusiasm of all who are reminded of them. 

In the political arrangements which followed the victory, Wel- 
lington’s mediation was actively engaged on the side of mercy and 
moderation. He could not be brought to countenance any extreme 
measures, and he became in object of hatred alike to Royalists and 
Republicans, as he he” .ong been to the adherents of Buonaparte. 
Several attempts were made on his life; one of which was by an 
assassin named Cantillon. He was brought to trial and acquitted, 
though the evidence against him was of the strongest kind. Louis 
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Philippe afterwards made him his gamekeeper. Napoleon I. be- 
queathed him 10,000 francs; and Napoleon III. paid the legacy 
to his representatives, with the interest which had been accruing 
during twenty-five years. Wellington’s military life ended with 
Waterloo. Though Commander-in-chief of the British army in 
after-life, he never again went forth to battle. In October 1818, 
he became Master-General of the Ordnance, with a seat in the 
Cabinet; and he strongly supported Lord Liverpool and Lord Sid- 
mouth, then Secretary of State, in passing and carrying into effect 
the Six Acts intended to counteract the agitation of reformers. The 
exposure of the Cato-street conspiracy brought some accession of 
strength to the Government; but the proceedings against the Queen 
by the Attorney-General were almost universally unpopular. The 
Duke stood apart from them to the best of his power, but, as a 
member of a Cabinet subservient to the King, he could not but incur 
some share of odium. He was opposed also to the disfranchisement 
of small boroughs, even when they were convicted of bribery; and he 
resisted the first efforts for throwing open the trade with India and 
China. 

When Canning was introduced into the Cabinet on the death of 
Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh), Wellington waived his personal 
objection to that minister in order to strengthen Lord Liverpool’s 
hands. Canning’s inconsistencies often puzzled his friends, and the 
Duke, with many others, thought him an enigma. But when he 
quitted England to take part in the Congress of Vienna (which was 
afterwards transferred to Verona), he received from Mr. Canning 
the same instructions which had been prepared by Lord London- 
derry, and ultimately withdrew from the conferences. Indeed, the 
Duke of Wellington, though opposed to democratic tendencies in 
this country, leaned in his foreign relations to the popular side, for 
the simple reason that our constitution, which he represented, is 
founded upon mixed principles, intended mutually to support and 
limit one another. It had been proposed in the previous year that 
the Duke should go to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant; but this dignity 
he declined, because he had not made up his mind as to the course 
he should adopt finally on Catholic Emancipation, When Mr. Can- 
ning, in the same year (1821), brought forward a bill for allowing 
Roman Catholic peers to sit in the House of Lords, the Duke took 
no part in the debate. He was slow in arriving at a conviction 
which in the end proved strong and triumphant. Besides this, he 
and all the rest of the ministers were obliged to put considerable 
restraint on themselves, and avoid the expression of opinions too 
decidedly one way or other. It was necessary for the Liverpool 
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Cabinet to present a compact front to the eye of the public, while its 
members regarded each other with mutual distrust. Canning, Hus- 
kisson, and Robinson were for advancing liberalism abroad; but 
Eldon, Westmoreland, Bathurst, and, it may be, Peel at that time, 
sympathised with the allied sovereigns, and dreaded a rupture with 
them. They had no quixotic notions about giving constitutions to 
foreign kingdoms, and in this the Grenvillite part of the government 
agreed with them, as did the Duke of Wellington to a certain extent. 
He distrusted Canning more and more, and thought his famous 
speech about “calling the New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old” was mere clap-trap, since he had resolved to 
recognise the independence of the Spanish-American colonies whether 
France invaded Spain or not. 

It was in 1823 that Daniel O’Connell and Shiel met among the 
Wicklow mountains and resolved to accomplish, if possible, the libe- 
ration of Ireland. They established the Catholic Association; col- 
lected penny subscriptions as rent from every Irishman; eluded the 
“ Algerine Bill” (as the Bill of Suppression directed against the 
Association in 1825 was called); took a census of Catholics and 
Orangemen; supported ejected tenants who dared to vote against 
their powerful landlords; made known the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation by the Weekly Register; and braved the assaults of the 
Kildare-street Society and the Brunswick Clubs; procured the elec- 
tion of O’Connell as Member of Parliament in 1828; and at last 
derived aid from the liberal Protestants who formed the Society of 
“ Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

While this long agitation was going forward in Ireland, and 
calling off the minds of the combatants on both sides from the social 
and industrial wants and miseries of the country, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was negotiating with the Czar at St. Petersburg, and deter- 
ring him from his designs on Turkey soon after his accession to the 
throne. The policy which England adopted at that period was the 
same as that for which we have fought and pleaded in the field and 
the cabinet ever since,—viz. the protection and independence of 
Greece from the tyranny of the Porte, and the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire as a barrier against Russian aggrandisement. The 
upright character and remarkable truthfulness of the Duke made 
him an invaluable mediator in such affairs. The Emperor Nicholas 
respected him as much as did George IV., and gave him the most 
substantial marks of his affection and esteem. The speech which 
Wellington delivered in 1826, on the occasion of British troops 
being sent to Portugal to defend the Queen and the new constitu- 
tion, differed widely in tone from that of Mr. Canning. He avoided 
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the defiant bearing of his more enthusiastic colleague, and confined 
himself to statements more becoming the gravity of the War Office. 
When Canning became Premier in 1827, he resigned his place in 
the Cabinet, and even his command-in-chief of the army. He could 
serve, he said, with a colleague whom he did not fully trust, but 
he could not serve under him. The attempt made by Canning to 
facilitate the importation of foreign corn was frustrated by an amend- 
ment moved by Wellington; and after Lord Goderich had been 
First Lord of the Treasury for a few months subsequently to Can- 
ning’s decease, the Duke was requested by the King to form what 
Lord Goderich could not form—an efficient Ministry. 

Never did a man rise to the height of civil and military power 
by more unexceptionable means than the Duke of Wellington. He 
had been always rising; but he never seemed to be scheming for his 
own advancement. His elevation was due to force of character, and 
to it alone. He was now at the head of the Cabinet, with Peel for 
leader in the Lower House. The Canningites whom he had in- 
vited to remain in office soon fell off from him, in consequence of 
a misunderstanding between Mr, Huskisson and himself. The Test 
and Corporation Acts were repealed, and persons holding offices 
under the Crown were no longer forced to qualify themselves by 
receiving the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Established 
Church. During the debate on this question, the Duke of Welling- 
ton seems to have spoken on the Catholic claims with studied am- 
biguity; and Mr. Gleig terms it “the nearest approach to what may 
be called a statement with mental reservation which is any where to 
be found throughout his voluminous sayings.” After declaring that 
his opinions on the subject were as decided as those of any one in 
the House, he added, that wntil he should see a great change in the 
question, he should oppose repeal. That change had already begun, 
and every week ripened it. Sir Francis Burdett carried his motion 
for a conference of both Houses on the matter; the laws against 
public assemblies in Ireland proved a total failure; O’Connell was 
elected for Clare; the magistrates were intimidated. Outrage, in- 
deed, and violence there was none, but the whole Catholic population 
was perfectly organised and obedient to the voice of its leader. It 
was vain to think of disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders ex- 
cept Emancipation were granted, or of suspending the Habeas-Corpus 
Act and proclaiming martial law. It was vain to propose a bill 
requiring candidates to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
on the hustings. There was no chance of the House of Commons 
approving such absolute measures, or consenting to any large num- 
ber of members, elected like O'Connell, being prevented from taking 
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their seats and representing their constituents. Expediency had be- 
come arbitress of the situation, and dictated what justice had pleaded 
for in vain. Securities were asked of those whom it was proposed 
to relieve, and these they were ready to give. The bishops had 
expressed their willingness that the clergy should be paid by the 
State, nor would they refuse to pledge themselves not to use their 
influence for the overthrow of the Established Church. O’Connell 
had in 1825 consented to the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling 
freeholders; and though he subsequently resisted it, the qualification 
was in the issue raised to ten pounds.* The payment of 300,000/. 
a year to the clergy was contemplated by the Duke, together with 
licenses from the Crown; but these conditions were afterwards re- 
scinded, as liable to objection from both sides. Mr. Peel, indeed, 
could not be induced to assent to them, nor was he without much 
difficulty persuaded to indorse the Duke’s scheme of emancipation 
at all. The repeal was preluded in February 1829 by a faint show 
of authority on the government’s part. It passed a bill for the sup- 
pression of the Catholic Association, and then on the 3d of March 
gave notice of the astounding measure for the relief of Roman 
Catholics. But at the eleventh hour the King took fright. He was 
appalled at the lengths he had gone, and the coronation-oath, which 
used to haunt his father like a spectre, rose before him with its 
wonted terrors. He would not consent. The Duke remonstrated. 
He must explain the nature of the obstacle to Parliament. The King 
replied that his Ministers could pursue no other course. So saying 
he bade Wellington and Peel farewell, and kissed each of them on 
both cheeks. They retired, believing themselves to be out of office ; 
but a letter from the King sent to Apsley House soon requested 
them to retain their places, Then George IV. had a meeting with 
Lord Eldon, “He told Eldon what was not true about his inter- 
view with the new Catholic converts, entirely misled the old ex-chan- 
cellor, cried, whimpered, fell on his neck, and kissed him too.”t The 
bill was brought in. The great Duke fell in a day from the height 
of his popularity. Peel was stigmatised as a traitor. The Earl of 
Winchelsea attacked the Duke of Wellington violently in the Stand- 
ard; and having refused to make an apology, the Premier met 
him in Battersea Fields. Both fired, but neither of them aimed at 
his adversary. Indeed the ruffian who could have shot the hero of 
Assaye, Talavera, and Waterloo would have deserved a hundred 
deaths. Emancipation passed into law in the midst of a deafening 
storm. Ireland was tranquillised for the moment. O’Connell took 
his seat in the House; and a new era in English history began. 


* Flanagan, p. 884. + Thackeray’s Four Georges, lect. iv. 
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Giuseppe: a Corsican Story. 


I, 


At the entrance of the mountain pass called Bocca San Antonio, 
through which the road runs most from Bastia to San Fiorenzo, lies 
a straggling village called San Carlo. Its position is perhaps one of 
the most picturesque in Corsica. The mountain sides above it and 
below are clothed with oak, beech, chestnut, pine, and cork, mixed 
with the wild olive and the turpentine-tree. The colouring of the 
foliage in spring and autumn is gorgeous beyond description, and the 
value of the timber is immense. From those woods—forgotten, it 
would seem, in the speculations of modern times, the Carthaginians 
drew the material strength which rendered their navy so terrible to 
Rome. Since their power passed away, many a master has borne 
rule over Corsica, whose blood has been mingled with the native 
race, but the mountains round San Carlo are still unchanged and 
clothed with beauty as of old. 

The village is chiefly composed of poor dwellings inhabited by 
herdsmen, and some out-lying farms, small and ill kept,—rather 
worse, in fact, than those held by the so-called poor statesmen of 
Cumberland. The villagers in general are frugal though indolent, 
and prefer the calling of herdsmen to harder work, and of such la- 
bour as there is the chief burden is thrown upon the women. The 
spirit of jealousy and revenge, inherent in the Corsican, is stimulated 
by the minute subdivision of territorial patrimony, and there is hardly 
a village to be found where some family feud is not fostered and 
perpetuated. If the father die and leave a wrong unavenged, it be- 
comes the inheritance of the son, who accepts it as a sacred trust to 
be fulfilled at any cost. 

San Carlo was no exception to the general rule. It had its 
grudges and its smouldering wrongs, and out of one of these arose 
a dismal story. 


Diogo Hernandez had avenged an injury done to his father by 
killing the offender. Pursned for the crime, he fled to the woods, 
and there led the life of a brigand. His name became the terror of 
the country round, but for years he escaped the strong arm of the 
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law. At last, a Government officer having been killed in an affray 
with him, the authorities were roused, and an armed force was sent 
to watch every issue from the forest and cut off all possible means 
of escape. By extraordinary ability and address, Diogo continued 
to elude their vigilance. One hour it was declared positively he was 
in such a spot; the next, as if by magic, he appeared in another; 
and then as suddenly left his pursuers at fault and was nowhere to 
be found. The truth is, Diogo had friends who played into his 
hands, and again and again misled the officials on the watch for him. 
But the Government was firm, and at last his capture became only 
a question of time. Stringent orders were sent to take him dead or 
alive. The police redoubled their vigilance, and finally ascertained 
beyond doubt the limits within which he was concealed. There was 
not a road nor a pathway he could traverse but at the peril of his 
life. He was hunted up and down like a beast of prey. 

On the borders of the wood was a small farm, rather of a better 
class than the farms in general about San Carlo. The owner, whose 
name was Paolo Falconi, had been Diogo’s playfellow in childhood. 
He was a man of fierce and violent passions, and his household 
trembled before him when he was made angry. Since Diogo took 
to the woods, Paolo had grown richer, and whispers were afloat that if 
not a brigand himself, he knew more about brigands than an honest 
man ought to know. He had not been to the Sacraments for seve- 
ral years, and held aloof from his neighbours, who, in their turn, 
seemed by tacit consent to shun his society. 

It happened one morning, when the chase after Diogo was at 
the hottest, that Paolo had to go to a fair some miles off, and chose 
to take his wife Giacinta with him. A small load of hay, the scanty 
produce of ill-cultivated land, had been put down by the dwelling 
the preceding evening. Giacinta, while she was fastening her white- 
linen veil at the back of her head, in preparation for her expedition, 
told her little Giuseppe to stack up the hay in some better order 
during her absence, and then, giving him a sort of sweet cake made 
of chestnuts, she went away to get the mules ready for their share 
of the day’s work. Paolo got his whip, and they were both just 
setting off when a thought seemed to strike him. He got off his 
mule and went back to Giuseppe. 

“Giuseppe,” said he in a low voice, “if Diogo Hernandez should 
come here and ask for shelter, hide him ; the bloodhounds are close 
upon his heels.” Then he mounted his mule again, gave it a little 
stroke with his whip, and they rode off, Giacinta turning round and 
nodding to Giuseppe as long as she could see him. 

When he was left alone, the child did what his mother had told 
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him to do before she came back. He stacked up the hay as.well-as 
he could, but he was only eight years old, and it took him a long 
time. He was quite tired when he had finished, so he fetched the 
cat and her kittens to play with, got out the chestnut-cake, and sat 
down to enjoy himself. He had quite forgotten all about Hernandez 
the brigand, and was quietly finishing his feast, when suddenly the 
gate was burst open, and Diogo rushed through, exclaiming, “ Hide 
me, hide me! They are upon me!” 

“ Get under that great heap of hay,” said Giuseppe with ready 
intelligence, “and I'll cover you up. They'll be sure to find you if 
you go into the house.” 

Quick as lightning, Diogo took the hint, and buried himself be- 
neath the hay. Giuseppe smoothed it just enough to look as if it 
had never been disturbed, and then fetched the cat and her kittens 
and put them on the top of it. The cat liked the warm sun; and 
as she lay there dozing with her eyes half shut, no one would have 
suspected she was keeping watch over Diogo Hernandez the brigand. 


Five or six minutes afterwards, Giuseppe saw a party of gen- 
darmes pass and repass the gate. They spoke together for a mo- 
ment. Then their leader came in, followed by two of his men. He 
was a cousin of Paolo’s, and his name was Antonio. 

“ Good morning, Giuseppe,” said he. ‘ Where is your father?” 

“ Gone to the fair with my mother, and I am to take care of the 
farm till they come back,” said Giuseppe, with a little air of import- 
ance. 

“ O, indeed!” said Antonio; “is there no one within? Has no 
one been calling on your father ?” 

“There’s no one in the house,” said Giuseppe, “and no one has 
asked for my father. Would you like to walk in, cousin Antonio ?” 

“I’m convinced he’s on the farm,” said Antonio, turning to his 
comrades. ‘ Not a quarter of an hour ago he was on the road, and 
I know he can’t have passed the bridge; they-are keeping a sharp 
look-out for him there.” 

As he spoke, he went into the house, followed by the two gen- 
darmes, with the air of a man who means to prove what he says. 
When he came out again, the search had been made, and made in 
vain. Antonio and his men stood looking at each other. The cat 
was sleeping on the hay, and Guiseppe was blowing soap-bubbles. 

Antonio was perplexed. Still, he must be here, was the conclu- 
sion he came to internally. 

“Giuseppe,” said he, “I want to talk to you.” Giuseppe came 
near. 
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“ You have not seen any one go by the farm?” 

“ Go by the farm?” said Giuseppe. 

“Yes; you haven't seen Diogo Hernandez,—the brigand, you 
know ?” 

“ Diogo Hernandez, thé brigand,” repeated Giuseppe. ‘I saw 
a man, and I saw a woman with a mule going along the road, and I 
saw Agnese carrying faggots.” 

“ But, Diogo; didn’t you see him?” persisted Antonio. “ A tall 
man, with black eyes and a black beard ?” 

“ Black eyes and a black beard?” said Giuseppe. “I saw a tall 
man driving a flock of sheep all with six horns, cousin Antonio. I 
wish father would buy some six-horns; ours have only four.” 

“ Well, perhaps he will, some day,” said Antonio. “ TI’ll talk to 
him about it. But what was the man’s name ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Giuseppe; and he blew another bubble. 

“ Diogo is here,” said Antonio to himself, 

“Giuseppe,” continued he aloud, “you haven’t seen my new 
watch.” 

“‘O, how pretty!” exclaimed the child ; “how very pretty !” 

“ Yes, isn’t it pretty?” said Antonio. 

“Tt’s beautiful, beautiful. I never saw anything so beautiful.” 

“Have you a watch, Giuseppe ?” 

“O no,” said the child. 

“ Should you like to have one?” said Antonio. 

“QO, cousin Antonio, I should indeed; but a watch costs a great 
deal. Mother does not think she could save enough to buy me one: 
even for my first communion.” 

“ Suppose I were to give you this,” said Antonio, “should you 
like it?” 

“QO, cousin Antonio, you know you are only making game of 
me. It is much too beautiful.” 

“ Yes, it’s very beautiful,” said Antonio, “take it in your own 
hands and look at it. I'll show you the inside. Hark! it strikes 
the hours.” 

Giuseppe was mute between astonishment, admiration, and hope. 

“‘ Giuseppe,” said Antonio, lowering his voice, “if you will tell 
me where Diogo is hidden, I will give you this watch for your own.” 

“ For my own, cousin Antonio?” 

“Yes, for your own. Now you know quite well Diogo came in 
here a quarter of an hour ago. Where did you hide him?” 

“Came in here?” said Giuseppe. ‘ Cousin, would you like to go 
to see the two little kids ?” 

“Very much,” said Antonio, his tone of voice not betraying a 
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shadow of impatience; “ but first tell me about Diogo. He came in 
here you know, and you hid him.” 

“ Hid him ?” said Giuseppe. 

“Yes, you hid him. I know all about it. Isn’t the watch a 
beauty? I'll show you how to wind it up, and then you'll know how 
to do it every night. There, turn the key gently till it stops. Why 
you do it as well as if you had had a watch all your life. Now, where 
is Diogo hid? You know I’m going to give you the watch when you've 
told me.” 

Giuseppe looked at the watch and then timidly at Antonio’s 
musket. 

“ ©, I don’t wish to hurt him. I'll promise you to take the greatest 
care of him. What I want is to keep him safe. Only tell me where 
he is hid,” and he put the watch into Giuseppe’s hands, “ You would | 
like it, wouldn’t you ?” 

yes,” said Giuseppe. 

“ But you don’t like to tell me about Diogo. Well then, if you 
would rather not, I won’t ask you to say a word. Only just make me 
a little sign. No, I won’t take the watch back again, it’s your very 
own. Now then, show me.” 

Alas, for poor Giuseppe! He looked up in Antonio’s face, and 
then turned the watch slightly in the direction of the hay. In an 
instant Antonio had taken the hint, but before he could give the 
signal to his men, Diogo, springing from his lair, with desperate 
energy ran for his life, dashed through the open gate, and made for 
the wood. His sudden apparition, and the almost superstitious terror 
which his name inspired, paralysed his pursuers for an instant and 
gave him a momentary advantage; but Antonio remarked, with a 
flushed face and vexed smile, that in ten minutes more they need 
only look a little sharper to be sure of him. 


They went out, and Giuseppe was left alone with the gold watch 
in his hand. He did not understand the extent of mischief he had 
done Diogo, but a vague misgiving of impending trouble took pos- 
session of his poor little heart. The cat and her kittens, scared 
from their resting-place, had slunk away, and he felt lonely and 
miserable. 

Half an hour passed away. It seemed a much longer time to 
Giuseppe, and then he heard his father’s voice. 

“ Has anyone been here ?” was his first inquiry. 

“ Yes, cousin Antonio has been here,” said Giuseppe; “ he gave 


me this gold watch.” 
“ Antonio been here!” said Falconi. ‘“ He did not come here for 
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nothing. He does not give away gold watches for nothing. Diogo 
has been here, and you have betrayed him.” 

As he spoke the sound of firearms was heard in the wood hard 
by. Giacinta turned pale. Paolo went to the gate, waited there a 
second, and then walked out into the road. Presently he saw four of 
the gendarmes bearing a man on a sort of bier made of branches. 
He was not dead, but wounded and a captive. It was Diogo. They 
carried him into the court before Paolo’s house and sprinkled him 
with water. He revived, and, raising himself up a little, slowly pro- 
nounced the words, “The son of Paolo Falconi has betrayed me ;” 
and as they bore him past the dwelling on their way back to the town, 
he spat upon the door, exclaiming, ‘“‘ This is the house of a traitor!” 

Falconi’s brow grew dark. “ The house of a traitor!” he re- 
peated, compressing his lips; “that shall it never be.” Giacinta 
looked at him, and shook from head to foot. He walked into the 
house and took down his gun. “ Follow me,” said he to Giuseppe. 

Trembling with fear the child instinctively obeyed. Giacinta 
drew near. 

“ Remain at home,” said Paolo fiercely. Giacinta knew her hus- 
band too well to dare to offer opposition to his will, but her heart died 
within her. ‘Mother of God,” said she, turning to her Madonna 
and falling on her knees, “ pray for me, pray for my boy.” A voice 
within her seemed to answer, “ None ever invoked the Mother of 
God in vain.” 

Paolo walked quickly to the wood and through the trees, There 
were traces in the pathway of the late affray. Branches broken down 
and trampled under foot, and earth torn up, told of a desperate 
struggle. Paolo took no heed, looked neither to the right nor left, 
but strode on till he came to an open space shut in by trees. There 
he set his gun against a tree, and made a grave. It was not a grave 
large enough to hold a man. Giuseppe was not nine years old, and 
slightly and delicately made. He stood by, white with undefined 
terror. Paolo took up his gun. 

“ Say your prayers,” said he. 

“ Father !” said Giuseppe in a choked voice. 

“‘ Say your prayers,” repeated Paolo in the same hoarse tone. 

“ Father!” sobbed the child, as his hand clutched at something 
which he wore round his neck. 

“ Say your prayers,” said Falconi sternly. 

“ Father! father!” shrieked Giuseppe, falling on his knees. 

Falconi paused one instant, pointed his gun, fired, and Giu- 
seppe fell to the ground bathed in his own blood. As he lay, the 
little hand fell, bleeding and lacerated; and Paolo saw that it had 
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loosely held a now sadly defaced medal which he had himself tied 
round his child’s neck the day of his baptism. Paolo had not always 
been a wicked man. He had abused the gift of faith till his own bad 
passions had got the mastery in his soul, but it was not dead. A 
sudden revulsion of feeling, bringing with it a horrible sensation of 
sickness, came over him, and he swooned away. 


When Paolo came to himself again the sun was going down, and 
he no longer saw Giuseppe. The grave had been filled up, and a 
rude wooden cross planted upon it. The gloom of the forest seemed 
intolerably oppressive, and he turned away to find the path that led 
towards the high road. He thought of Cain, and of Abel’s blood 
crying from the ground to God. And then he had to face Giacinta ! 
Her goodness and her griefs in contrast with his own wickedness and 
cruelty made his reflections unendurable. He could not stifle re- 
morse, but he forced back repentance, and his heart grew proud and 
hard again. 

Poor Giacinta! Giuseppe was her only child. The curé, at her 
prayer, had sought Falconi in the wood. He it was who had filled 
up the grave and planted the wooden cross, and then gone back to 
tell, as best he might, the direful tidings to Giacinta. Did she hear 
him? Did she understand his words? She hardly knew. She gave 
the gold watch into his hands, and told him to sell it for the poor ; 
and then she tottered to the Calvary in the church, and lay before 
the bleeding image of the Crucified. There she made her sacrifice, 
and offered up her Giuseppe with Jesus on the Cross, She strove to 
say, Thy will be done; and again she seemed to hear the words, 
“ None ever invoked the Mother of God in vain.” A mighty strength 
seemed mingled with her misery and helplessness. As she lay there, 
stricken and stupified, hours passed away unheeded, but at last she 
got up and mechanically went home. A dreadful stillness reigned 
over the place. Giacinta shed no tear. She fetched food, bread 
and fruit, and the bitter honey of the country, and spread them on 
the table ready for the appointed hour. Then she sat down at the 
further end of the room, rocking herself to and fro, one thought 
chasing another through her mind without any power of the will 
to control them. Would her husband be brought up for judgment ? 
Would it pass for an accident? Could it anyhow be concealed ? 
Common, hard pictures, trifling details of what might happen on 
the morrow, came and went before her—little imaginary incidents 
that she would not for worlds have spoken out aloud. She seemed 
to have no power to grieve, and asked herself whether her heart were 


changed to stone. 
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Late in the evening Paolo came in. He had only to look towards 
Giacinta to see that she knew all. He took down a flask of spirits 
from a shelf, drank from it, and then threw himself on the bed in the 
inner room. No word was exchanged between them. 

The next day it was all over the village that Giuseppe was 
missing. His father had left him in the wood, and no trace of him 
was to be found. Old Giovanni, the herdsman, was of opinion he 
had been kidnapped. ‘“ Diogo’s men,” he said, “ would be sure to 
be on the watch for revenge.” ‘ Of course they would,” said the 
curé; and gradually it was the general impression that he had been 
carried off. Giacinta’s face awed her neighbours into silence. They 
had never seen grief like hers. It was strange, they said, she shed 
no tear. 

On the third day they fetched the curé. He found Giacinta in 
delirium, The Madonna, she said, had got the boy; but Paolo had 
fallen into a horrible pit, and broken a gold watch, and they were 
going to judge him. The good curé tried to soothe her, but in vain. 
The sound of Paolo’s voice made her shake with terror; and once, 
when he discharged his gun as he came near the house, she fell into 
convulsions. The doctor gave but faint hopes of her recovery; but 
on the evening of the tenth day she slept, and, on awaking, knew the 
curé. He smiled, and said to her, “ None ever invoked the Mother 
of God in vain.” She looked at him with an expression of resig- 
nation indescribably sweet. The utter prostration of strength had 
only fortified her faith, and made her acquiescence in the will of God 
complete. The struggle of the body had purified the spirit, and 
given it undisputed victory. 

When she was able to bear it, the curé told her there would be 
no proceedings against her husband. He had seen the préfet, who 
was his relation, and had much conversation, and they were satisfied 
Giuseppe’s death could not be brought home to Faleconi. Her child 
was safe out of the reach of wicked men, and now she must offer up 
her life-long sorrow for the conversion of her husband. Giacinta 
could weep now, and she listened with tearful eyes. By degrees she 
got better, but day by day she missed the sound of little footsteps, 
and caught herself listening for the childish voice that so lately was 


like music to her ear. 


(To be continued.) 
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Amerie, 


IV.—More Days tHe Germans. 


On leaving the good colonist’s house, after an hour's rest, our 
road lay across an open country, gently rising towards the lower 
hills of the range of mountains called the Serra Geral, and which 
runs parallel to, though at a considerable distance from, the Rio 
Uruguay. These mountains, whose greatest altitude is from four 
to five thousand feet above the sea-level, form the backbone, as it 
were, of the great province of Rio Grande do Sul, and divide the 
waters and streams which flow eastward into the Atlantic Ocean 
through the great Lagoon dos Patos, and those which run on the 
west into the Rio de la Plata and its afiluents. They were in days 
not long gone by inhabited by several very warlike nations, the 
Guendas, the Tapés, the Mimidnos, and other offshoots of the great 
Guarani race, whom, according to the testimony of F. del Techo, 
Charlevoix, and other historians, the Jesuit missionaries had such 
trouble to bring over to the Christian faith, and who yet became 
afterwards the most fervent and steady of their neophytes. 

Here we suffered less incommodity from the mud, but the rain 
was falling again very fast, so as to wet us completely through in a 
short time, It was impossible to use umbrellas, on account of the 
frequent thorny thickets we had to pass through. After a time, we 
came to a small roadside chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Pity, 
from which title, doubtless, the low range of hills we were travers- 
ing was called by the first explorers “Serra da Piedade.” As we 
approached the little sanctuary, we beheld the missionary, F, Ber- 
nard, coming to meet us at the head of a procession of about a 
hundred people, singing religious hymns, and carrying rosaries in 
their hands. These simple people, regardless of the wet, knelt down 
amid the long grass to receive the episcopal blessing. The Bishop 
alighted, addressed a few words of edification to the people, and 
after praying awhile in the humble chapel, we mounted again and 
pursued our journey. 

As we advanced farther into the mountain glens, the country 
became more woody and the road or path more arduous. We were 
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now entering the forest which we were to traverse almost without 
any break for five weeks, save here and there where a few hundred 
acres might haye been cleared away for cultivation by the settlers, 
Towards evening we reached the summit of one of the hills of the 
lower range, from which we beheld, about a league before us, the 
little church of St. Michael, prettily situated on a green knoll sur- 
rounded by palmitos, and behind it the twin-peaks, which are called 
in the country “os dous irmaos,” or the two brothers. Another half 
hour brought us to the entrance of the large field, on the other side 
of the small river Cadeia, where stood the white-walled, palm-en- 
shrouded church, and, adjoining it, the little house of the missionary, 
This good Father was a Polish Jesuit, by name L , but always 
called Father Agostifiho. He had spent many years already in 
evangelising these regions. He was awaiting us with a great num- 
ber of his people arranged in procession, as at Sao Leopoldo. We 
turned our horses loose, to graze as it seemed best to them, and 
followed F'. Agostifiho and his people into the church, amidst the 
firing of rockets, the ringing of the bell—for there was only one— 
and sundry canticles bellowed forth to the surrounding echoes by 
robust German throats. Throughout the whole of our journey we 
had continually to wonder at the extraordinary love of singing of 
these poor people. They are for ever at it—before Mass, during 
Mass, after Mass, when travelling, or tilling their fields; and nearly 
every one of them seems familiar with the mysteries of bars, crot- 
chets, semibreves, and quavers. We could scarcely pass a cluster of 
a dozen houses in the clearings of the wilderness without either 
beholding or hearing the eternal brass band—the Saxon horn and 
ophicleide. 

In fact, scarcely had we dined and rested awhile in F. Agos- 
tifiho’s little wooden house, when our ears were saluted with beauti- 
ful strains of music proceeding from the orange-grove surrounding 
the cottage. We went outside, the better to enjoy the serenade. 
The scene was truly striking: beneath lemon, pomegranate, and 
orange-trees laden with golden ripening fruit, stood a double row of 
musicians, some with instruments, others with music sheets only, 
The latter began a cantata composed in honour of our visit by a 
young schoolmaster of the neighbourhood. The style of this piece, 
its words and instrumental accompaniment, would certainly have 
done credit to any European composer and well-trained band. The 
scene was lighted up by a circle of boys holding aloft large waxen 
torches, whose fitful glare, as it played among the foliage and in- 
creased the darkness of the distant shadows, gave to the whole a 
sort of fairy look, well befitting the place and the time. Must I 
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come so far, methought, in these American wilds, to hear so beautiful 
a concert, and fancy myself suddenly conveyed back again to some 
populous city of the Old World ! 

The next day the Bishop administered Confirmation to a great 
number of people, and made the visitation of the church and ceme- 
tery, in accordance with the prescriptions of the Roman Pontifical. 
Many of those who received the imposition of hands and the holy 
chrism had come from great distances, and, to judge by their num- 
bers, the freguezéa or parish of Sao Miguel must be very extensive.* 
Yet scarcely a dozen houses are to be seen in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the church. The settlers are scattered through the 
forests, and assemble together only on great festivals or on occasions 
like this. There was many a family in that day’s congregation that 
had journeyed three, four, and more leagues through the dark forest, 
fasting too, probably, in order to receive the sacraments in the 
humble church. Astonishment would be felt in Europe if, on some 
fine morning, a long cavalcade of sturdy peasantry were to be seen 
detiling along an all but impassable mountain-track, every man and 
woman dressed in Sunday best, mounted on active and hardy little 
horses, the wife, as well as her husband, bestriding the animal man’s 
fashion; with a little boy or girl on the saddle-crupper, and a 
couple of babes in front besides. Thus they jog along, sometimes 
for hours even in the dark, among the most horrible pitfalls and 
by broken ways, till they reach the church. The horses are fas- 
tened to trees hard by, or turned loose, as may be; the women and 
girls seek some streamlet or water-hole, where they wash their feet, 
and put on clean shoes and stockings, which they have brought in 
their pockets, and then enter the sacred edifice to perform their de- 
votions. The ceremony over, they whistle for their horses, and re- 
turn home as they came, munching as they go some maize-cake and 
bacon, and taking a draught at some wayside spring. To behold 
these simple and patriarchal manners gives one a great loathing for 
the idle, artificial, and fretful life of cities. These dwellers in the 
wilderness are ever in the presence of their God and His admirable 
works. This imparts to them that simplicity and nobleness of mind 
and heart of which we saw so many touching manifestations in the 
course of our journey. 

The winter here commences in May, to last until the beginning 
of September. But the word ‘ winter’ does not convey the same idea 
as in Europe; it means only a more frequent recurrence of wind and 


* In this province, as well as in the neighbouring Argentine provinces, 
parishes are not unfrequently from 8000 to 10,000 square miles in extent, 
half as large again as Yorkshire. 
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rain, and a lower temperature when there is no sunshine. Trost is 
yet unknown in this latitude (30° S.), except in the higher glens of 
the Serra; the trees are not deciduous, as with us, but the foliage is 
darker; the nights also are generally cold in those months. The 
climate in general appeared to me greatly to resemble that of Anda- 
lusia; it is probably warmer in summer, for most tropical produc- 
tions—bananas, pine-apples, mangoes, the sugar-cane, the cotton- 
bush, &c.—succeed well. We remained some days at St. Michael, as 
the recent heavy rains had thoroughly broken up the mountain-paths, 
and made further progress absolutely impracticable. I took advan- 
tage of this delay to explore on foot the neighbouring glens, where 
I found a multitude of strange-looking plants, animals, and insects, 
which, although doubtless well known to naturalists, were yet new to 
me. I noticed, among other small quadrupeds, the préa, or guinea- 
pigs, of which there is everywhere an extraordinary abundance. These 
afford a delicate quarry to a tribe of hawks, called cdra-cdra, which 
are highly valued by the owners of pasture-lands on account of the 
deadly war they wage with the snakes. I saw also a very curious 
diminutive and webless spider, of a most vivid green colour, seem- 
ingly created to destroy a species of noxious caterpillars, which lie in 
thick concentric dabs on the bark of trees, and whose touch instantly 
blisters the skin. Another kind of spider which I saw, was suspended, 
like our garden spiders, in the centre of a geometrically constructed 
web; but the insect itself is triangular in shape, and spotted as if 
with a hundred brilliant rubies set in burnished gold. Woe, 
however, to any thin-skinned man like me, who may be obliged to 
sleep as I did for several nights in F. Agostifiho’s cottage! There 
was not in the good missionary’s house, of course, quite so good ac- 
commodation as at Mivart’s Hotel in London; yet I think he might 
have declared a more active and exterminating war against the legions 
of live things which populated his house and in particular the little 
garret which he gave me for my quarters. But he happened to be 
from Poland, and the lay-brother who served him in the capacity of 
cook, sacristan, and factotum, came also from that most religious but 
most dirty land, and I was all but eaten alive during my supposed 
rest by armies of fleas, mosquitoes, and cockroaches. I wondered if 
I’. Agostijiho and his man had tanned their own skins, or whether 
they heroically suffered every night this dreadful martyrdom in a 
spirit of penance. Good F. Agostiiiho of St. Michael, I shall long 
remember your pretty cottage beneath the orange-trees !* 

After two or three days’ dry weather, we resumed our journey. 


* I have recently heard (1867) that Father Augustine, no longer able 
from infirmities to lead the active missionary life of the mountains, has 
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Our way lay through some most picturesque gorges, gradually rising 
in a north-east direction, until, after three or four hours, we reached 
the highest neck or pass of the lower Serra. In front of us rose 
mountains apparently inaccessible; for so thickly and luxuriantly 
wooded was the landscape, that we could not guess the course of our 
road; but on looking behind us to the south-west, the prospect was 
one of inexpressible magnificence. Some seventy or eighty miles 
away lay the white town of Porto Alegre, nestling close to the Lagéa 
Viamao. Beyond it for many leagues stretched away the great lake 
dos Patos, scarcely distinguishable in the distance from the line of 
the horizon; and between the city and the spot whereon we stood 
lay dark woods, cut up here and there by the silvery streams which un- 
rolled their many meanderings, like broad ribbons, till they conjointly 
reached the lagoon; and dotted at intervals with yellow clearings, given 
up to maize cultivation or natural pasturage. The plain was not flat, 
but its surface heaved in a series of irregularly-shaped hillocks as far 
as the eye could reach, and in this sunny atmosphere the eye can plunge 
into immeasurable distances; and these hills, gradually decreasing 
in height, melted perhaps forty leagues away into the boundless 
prairies of the Banda Oriental. Charmed as I was with the vastness 
and grandeur of the scene, I felt that something was yet wanting, 
and I looked in vain for the pretty church-spires which impart such 
beauty to European scenery. Such a thing as a church-spire is 
probably not to be seen throughout the boundless regions of this 
South-American continent, where all the churches, old and new, are 
built after the model of those of Spain and Portugal. Yet I should 
say that a few years ago a poor Capuchin friar, Fra Gaetano di 
Troina, a Sicilian, who had spent many years in evangelising the 
Indians amidst the sertoes of Bahia, attempted to build a little church 
with a spirelet on the banks of the Rio Guayaba, and dedicated it to 
the Infant Jesus under the name of Menino Deos. It has a pretty 
appearance at a distance, being well outlined against the dark-green 
hills behind; but on approaching it, it is found to be of very ques- 
tionable gothic architecture—what is vulgarly called gingerbread 
gothic—all made up of lath and plaster, such as would have given 
the late Mr. Pugin a bad fit of colic. At Christmas time, and for 
weeks after, this church is frequented by great erowds, who flock 
thither to visit a curious presepio or crib, erected outside the main 
door, The smooth expanse of the beautiful lake is then all alive 


been appointed Superior at the Society’s house at Porto Alegre. All the 
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with boats, canoes, and all kinds of strange craft, conveying the pil- 
grims to and from the Menino Deos, or Child-God. 

After staying some time on the spot, both to admire the land- 
scape and let our horses breathe, we prepared to descend into the 
valley. The path wound down, very abruptly and dangerously on 
account of the loose stones and mud-holes, into a deep, wood-over- 
hung glen called Valackey. Here the colonists had built a wooden 
school-house, which was also used as an oratory in the evenings; 
and on the other side of the road was a small enclosed cemetery, 
which awaited the Bishop's blessing. One of the missionaries of St. 
Michael’s had preceded us hither to gather up the people and arrange 
a little procession. These ceremonies for the reception of the Prelate 
were much the same in every picada we visited. There was every- 
where a great display of joy and enthusiasm—much ringing of 
chapel-bells and firing off of muskets and pistols, so I shall revert 
but little again, except incidentally, to these demonstrations. In the 
cemetery were already to be seen a dozen graves. I read some of the 
simple epitaphs, mostly couched in German; they all told the same 
tale, and uttered the same hope. It might be Carl Jahnsen or 
Johann Kriiber, rough-handed, honest Suabian or Bavarian peasants, 
who, finding life somewhat hard to maintain in old fatherland, had 
come to these wilds with their fraus and chubby white-headed little 
ones to find hard labour indeed, but peace and plenty, anda quiet 
spot of long rest at last under the shadow of the old forest. Pray 
for their souls! pray for their souls! was the simple prayer of the 
wooden cross surmounting their humble graves. Ah, surely even 
in these peaceful glades sin does prowl about, the human heart is 
everywhere a hotbed of fiery passions which no length of migration 
can leave behind. 

We remounted our active little horses and galloped off. A little 
way beyond Valackey, after crossing a mountain streamlet, our path 
ascended a very wild defile between thick woods which skirted a deep 
valley, through the tangles of which we could hear now and then the 
roaring of a torrent below. This spot is very primitive, and indeed 
such as the day of Creation beheld it: the forest stretches away to 
the right and to the left, above and below; from the margin of the 
stream to the very top of the mountain the eye could not rest on a 
treeless spot. I thought of the Pyrenees while traversing these glens; 
they are not unlike them, only I missed the pine-trees which every- 
where in the Spanish range raise their tall, dark pyramids to the sky. 
Here the vegetation is larger and thicker; I could see trees rising 
from the underwood which must have been growing there since the 
Flood. The lower half of their enormous trunks was concealed 
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amidst impervious tangles, which it would seem impossible even for 
wild cats to go through; and what gave a yet greater look of hoary 
antiquity to those forest-giants were the long pendulous bunches of 
gray-weed or moss, hanging in profusion from the extremities of 
their lowermost branches (for all the world like the popular repre- 
sentations of the Wandering Jew’s beard), to which the people give 
the name of ‘* Monkey’s beard”—Barba de Macaco. The trees are 
bound one to another by a multitude of creepers, parasitical and 
orchidaceous plants, some of which attain an enormous size and 
the dignity of trees, being thicker even than a man’s body, and their 
wood for the most part of extreme hardness. These creep and twist 
themselves round and up and down and across, like mighty snakes, 
in all manner of fanciful shapes and directions, forming one compact 
mass of matted, serried, and thorny vegetation, which it must cost 
immense labour to clear. The colonist often makes short work 
of it by burning; but this way of conquering the forest has great 
inconveniences : the fire will stretch sometimes further than he likes; 
and it has also the disadvantage of fiercely rousing the wild beasts 
and the serpents—rather unpleasant neighbours, it must be owned, 
for a beginner in the wilderness. 

This happened to the first settler who penetrated hither a dozen 
years ago. The good man, tired of plying his axe, and impatient of 
delay in raising a little hut, where he might, in Yankee parlance, 
“ocate himself and his plunder,” set fire to the wood, and forth- 
with found himself in the presence of a huge jaguar, whose fierce 
round eyes glared at him like two balls of fire through the smoke. 
History does not say who turned tail and fled, the man or the tiger; 
I suspect it was the man. He forsook the spot and went to plant 
his hearth about a mile farther on, near ‘the top of the mountain, 
from which a good view could be had of the country for miles, 
There is now round the spot a beginning of a village with a little 
toy of a wooden church called St. Francis Xavier do Morro dos 
Bugres—that is, of the Bugres’ Mountain. It appears that the 
savages of that tribe did not much relish the intrusion of the white 
man into their long-tranquil domain; for one night a body of them 
rushed over the hill upon the new settlement, murdered the poor 
farmer and his wife, and carried away the two children who were 
afterwards found abandoned, and yet alive, in the woods. Hence the 
name of the colony. 

These Bugres, as far as I could ascertain, were an offshoot of 
the great Guarani race who, some century or so before the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus penetrated into these regions in search of 
souls, separated from the main body of the nation, and by degrees 
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formed a separate tribe. But what is really surprising is, that their 
language should be altogether different from the Guarani tongue: 
it has indeed no affinity whatever with it. This same fact greatly 
-astonished and puzzled the early missionaries who found a multi- 
plicity of languages, often almost impossible to learn, among neigh- 
bouring tribes which had evidently sprung from the same original 
sept. 

The inauspicious beginning of the settlement did not deter others, 
attracted by the singular beauty and fertility of the spot; and the 
present population of the clearing may be from eight to nine hundred 
souls, all excellent Catholics. The Bishop was received here also with 
all the honours: we went_to take up our quarters at the house of one 
Nicholas Mischnitt, a good old patriarch with a dozen stalwart sons 
and buxom daughters, the very pictures of health and contentment. 
This good man was reputed wealthy, and no wonder; for the more 
children a settler has, the more labour can he command—the more 
can he claim from the bountiful virgin soil so widely spread about 
him. His joy at the honour done him and his house by the Prelate 
was such that he wept like a child. Soon two of his huge sons 
mounted their horses, and scampered off to the hills armed with 
the lago.* I guessed what they were about: a feast must be pre- 
pared, and fresh beef was needed. They were bold and skilful 
riders: to see them galloping helter-skelter, up and down, through 
the stones and brushwood, where the most neck-or-nothing Irish 
fox-hunter would have slowly picked his steps, gave me no small 
idea of the skill which the constant use of the horse gives to these 
children of the desert. For no one ever thinks of walking, except 
for very short distances; a saddled and bridled horse is ever stand- 
ing at the gate. They soon reappeared on the brow of the hill 
shouting and driving before them half-a-dozen bullocks, who tore 
away in all the madness of their terror through the cracking boughs. 
I stayed looking on, wondering which of them was to be the victim. 
One of the hard-pressed bullocks, a splendid long-horned animal, 
had the folly to separate from the rest, and its doom was sealed. 
The two horsemen pursued him hard until he came close to a shed, 
at the back of the house, when he stood at bay. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the young men whirled their lago aloft two or three times 
round their heads, and launched it forth with unerring aim. The 
treacherous thong uncoiled itself as it flew through the air, and quickly 


* Laco, or lasso, a cord from ten to twenty yards in length, and thick as 
a child’s little finger, made of braided horse-hide, with a noose at the end 
formed by an iron ring. The other end is made fast to the rider’s saddle. 
Horses, cattle, deer, &c, are caught with it, 
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wound itself round the horns of the bullock. He fell; quick as 
lightning one of the hunters alighted while his horse stood firm as 
a rock, and before the affrighted and bellowing captive had time to 
recover its legs, a long knife had been twice plunged to the haft into 
its neck, just above the shoulder. 

We spent here a couple of days giving a Retreat, and in the 
intervals of the religious exercises and ceremonies I wandered up 
the mountains, where the ground was less thickly encumbered with 
vegetation. I was warned, however, not to lose sight of the colony, 
nor attempt to penetrate much into the tangled thicket, as I might 
easily lose my way, and a stray Indian or two might be prowling 
about. Independently of these reasons, I was not properly equipped 
for piercing my way through the thorny brakes, where, besides, cobras 
or snakes were known to abound. The day before, indeed, one of 
our guides had crushed under his horse’s hoofs one which measured 
seven and a half feet in length, and was most villanously speckled 
red and green. I greatly admired in my rambles the multitudinous 
and often strange forms which vegetation assumed, The ground 
was strewn in all directions, in the open places, with the wild ver- 
bena, with its pink, yellow or bright scarlet tufts; the cochenilla- 
breeding nopal, and the tall thorny mandacaris opened to the sun 
their splendid, feathery, orbicular blossoms; the magnolia, with its 
large lustrous leaves, and magnificent creamy flowers, arose almost 
everywhere. The glistening itapororica, the heavenly scented an- 
gelica, which combines the fragrance of the lemon and orange 
blossoms; and the delicate acacia (Robinia pseudo-acacia), pointed 
on all sides its long and sharp spikes. Common also on this spot 
was the maté-tree, called by the Spaniards Yerba de Paraguay, or 
simply Yerba—one of the riches of South America. It is a species 
of ilex, whose twigs and young leaves are culled at certain seasons 
in those parts of the forests of Maracaji in Paraguay, where that 
tree abounds, and which are for that reason called Yerbales. They 
are laid in great heaps on a wooden trellice, formed of saplings, and 
singed with fire, so as to become yellow, dry, and brittle. They are 
then pulverised and pressed down into serons, made of ox-hide tightly 
sewed up, and sold all over the continent at so much, according to 
quality, per arroba: four of these make rather more than a hun- 
dred-weight.* This herb is infused into boiling water, and drunk 
out of a calabash, called cuya, by suction through a bomba, or silver 
tube, terminating in a perforated bulb. Its use is general in this 
part of the world; the Spaniards drink it unmixed with sugar, and 

* For a fuller description of this herb and its medicinal properties see 
¥, de Charlevoix’s Histoire du Paraguai, vol. i. p. 19. 
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it is then called zumaron; the Brazilians usually sweeten it, and call 
it maté. The liquor, of a bright green, is bitter, tonic, and highly 
diuretic. When taken to excess, it is apt to produce a kind of 
languid stupor, and destroys appetite for food. Very soon after my 
arrival I came to be fond of it, but confined myself to taking it once 
or twice a day; whereas the people of the South, the Argentinos and 
Indians, especially the women, are scarcely ever seen without the 
calabash and bombilla at their lips. This tea has become as much 
a necessary of life to the gauchos and herdsmen of the Pampas as 
_Chinese tea is to the majority of our people in England; for almost 
their sole food is beef, and it is said the herva maté neutralises the 
heating effects of this daily and hourly recurring aliment. 

On our return, we had to cross a stream where there had once 
been a bridge built by the early settlers, but a sudden freshet after 
a storm had carried it off. The stream was now forded on horse- 
back in the «dry season, and in winter crossed in a balsa,* or 
canoe. While the horses were being caught and saddled, I made 
my way to the tangle by the river-side, and finding that its course 
at that point was shallow, though rapid, and that several large stones 
lay across the bed at no very great distance from each other, I 
thought of trying if the leaping powers of my early days had much 
decreased. I was perceived, however, from the hills, and sundry 
shouts and wavings of the hand told me of the supposed danger of 
thus attempting the passage. The danger was nothing: the water 
might have reached my knees, if I had fallen in. The footing was 
very good. I had to take three or four rather wide leaps, but hap- 
pily reached the other side without even wetting my shoes. Once 
there, the beauty of the scenery made me forget the horses and my 
companions. I walked on and on, perfectly bewitched, for some 
leagues, until the cavalcade overtook me just as I was entering 
Valackey. The sun poured upon the hills floods of fierce splendour, 
but there blew from the south-west a fresh breeze, which made the 
exercise very agreeable and not over-fatiguing. This walk gave me 
better opportunities for examining the forest productions along the 
path. I noticed some very large butterflies, of a deep blue and 
purple colour on the wings, whose flight was so rapid as sensibly to 
agitate the air like a fan as they passed close to me. I heard also 
on both sides, in the dark recesses of the wood, the barulho or chat- 
tering of the monkeys. It is a strange noise they make; it ap- 
peared to me somewhat like the distant rumbling and puffing of a 

* A balsa is a dry bullock’s hide turned up at the four corners, and 
pulled over the surface of a stream by a horse or one or two strong swim- 
mers, 
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railway-train. This peculiar noise is said to be the certain foreteller 
of great storms of rain. These monkeys do not, however, willingly 
show themselves, and when danger is supposed to be at hand they 
are cunning enough to observe a dead silence. In the far-away soli- 
tudes of the all but unknown forests which lie on either side of the 
Upper-Parané and Uruguay rivers these animals afford a dainty 
sustenance: to various tribes of Indians, who have divers ingenious 
ways of catching them. For instance, large ripe pumpkins are care- 
fully scooped out, a small hole about an inch (more or less) in dia- 
meter being left at the top. The Indians fill the bottom of these with 
loose pebbles or sand, and above, about half-way up the height of 
the gourd, they put roasted green maize or pine-nuts, of which the 
monkeys are uncommonly fond. They then place these pumpkins 
on the ground here and there, and go away to hide. The monkeys, 
of course, soon come down from the trees to see what these unusual 
machines are about. Their first operation is to sniff at the hole; 
the second to squeeze their hand through it and grasp as large a 
handful of maize as they can steal. But to withdraw their full paw 
is another affair. They are thus caught in a trap, not having sense 
enough or self-restraint enough to let go the corn and make off. 
Their cries tell the Indians of the success of their stratagem. They 
catch great numbers this way, roast the young and fat ones,.and 
make soup of the tough old patriarchs ;* for an Indian never throws 
meat away, be it as uneatable as shoe-leather. I have been told 
that a young monkey is delicious food, especially when the pinheiros 
or pine-cones abound. It did not suit my inclination to make the 
trial: a dish of roasted monkeys would be too like a dish of roasted 
babies, and might, who knows? inspire one with distant thoughts 
of cannibalism. 

These monkeys, of which there is a multitude of all sizes, from 
the diminutive marmozet to the ourang-outang, frequently migrate, 
like the Indians themselves, in search of food, or for mere whim. 
Their manner of crossing small rivers is equally curious and in- 
genious. They select some large tree by the water-side having long 
pendulous branches, in a line with another such on the opposite 
river-bank. One of the strongest of the band catches hold with its 
prehensile tail of a bough right over the water, and at a sufficient 
height above it; a second monkey catches hold of the first, a third 
of the second, and so on, till they form a chain equal in length to 


* The catching of an old monkey in the pumpkin-trap is a very rare 
occurrence, however, as, indeed, in any kind of trap. Hence arose the say- 
ing, so common in Brazil : ‘“ Nao pega-se macfco velho com abobira”—“ You 
don’t catch old birds with chaff.” 
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the breadth of the stream. This living chain then swings backwards 
and forwards, the oscillations becoming gradually greater, in the di- 
rection of the opposite shore, until the lowermost animal, generally 
a very strong one, contrives to, clutch the branches of the tree, to 
which it clings with great tenacity. A living bridge is thus formed, 
along which the whole tribe skips over. I was rather disinclined to 
believe this account, until I had met with several persons who had 
been eye-witnesses of the curious scene. 

Just before the horses overtook me, I had sat on a stone to rest 
and cool myself in the luxurious breeze which swept along the vale. 
It was one of the most delicious spots imaginable. Perfect solitude 
reigned around ; not a human being nor vestige of a human habita- 
tion was to be seen; the air was sweetly scented with the odour of 
the many forest-flowers wafted on the gale; and the only sounds to 
be heard were the distant murmuring of the river, the plaintive notes 
of the bemtivi* and of the wild dove, the hum of insects, and the 
prolonged shriek of the great black vulture, as it swept majestically 
through the lofty space in search of fresh prey. The sun shone with 
intense effulgence, and would have made the heat intolerable but for 
the breeze. Perfectly aware that danger from snakes might lurk in 
so sweet a spot, I kept my eyes watching around me. I then per- 
ceived close to me, hovering over a bush, what I had until then 
looked for in vain, except once, a few weeks before, in the little 
garden of the Lazarist Fathers at Rio de Janeiro. It was a number 
of those living flowers, the colibris or birds of paradise, which were 
busy picking up the little insects, or, may be, sucking up the honey 
concealed in the deep corollas of the blossoms. The largest of these 
birdlets was not above the size of a filbert. As they fly in and 
about the bushes they make a droning noise, like our humble-bees 
in May; and, as they poise themselves in perfect immobility over a 
flower, the vivid colours of their tiny plumage, red, green, yellow, 
and blue, glisten in the sun’s rays like rubies, emeralds, and bur- 
nished gold. They are variously called by the people picaflores or 
beijaflores—that is, as we might translate, pickflowers or kissflowers. 
They appear, indeed, only to kiss the flowers, for they feed while on 
the wing. These marvellous little creatures have a formidable and 
deadly enemy in a large, hairy, horrible-looking spider, to whose 
grim ferocity they too often fall victims. The Bishop told me that 


* Bem ti vi, “Isee you well;” so called from its note, which it mono- 
tonously utters every ten seconds for hours. It may be thus noted : 


— 
Bem ti vi. owe 
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some of these enormous spiders will sometimes attack a man (as they 
constantly do cattle) when asleep or in a state of rest. It is not safe 
to attack them without much care, for they leap upon their aggressor, 
and the viscous black hair with which they are covered is apt to fly 
off their legs and bodies amidst their convulsive efforts; and, where 
it touches the skin of hands or face, immediately raises a pustule, and 
causes great pain and irritation. Their bite is venomous; and the 
only remedy is cauterisation, if used at once. His lordship having 
once been called for some duty, when yet a parish-priest, took down 
his cassock from a peg behind a door, and put it on. While per- 
forming his duty—it was, I think, baptizing a child—he felt some- 
thing like a large and hard lump moving on his back, between the 
eassock and his shirt. He stripped at once, and found one of these 
huge insects clinging to the lining of his garment. Fortunately, it 
had not had time to bite him. A colonist of the Picada Feliz showed 
me the fangs of one of these spiders which he had killed just before 
in a mandioca field. They were of the size of the pincers of a small 
erab, and much of the same shape, and very sharp, serrated, and 
hairy. The spider’s body, he told me, was as large as a dollar- 
piece, 2 couple of inches across, and had legs nearly five inches long. 
I have seen plenty of them since; and, not long ago, my ingenuity 
was put to the test to get rid of an enormous one I saw at a late 
hour on a moonlight night against my window-panes,— inside my 
room. As they prowl about all night hunting for cockroaches—and 
assuredly, if they did only this they would rightly be reckoned 
benefactors of suffering humanity—as, I say, they wander about in 
the dark, and I had recently seen a poor babe that had been languid 
and ailing for months in consequence of a bite—I was not going 
to sleep without at least an attempted battle with the monster. A 
large spider is ever to me a sort of personification of the devil, whose 
first lieutenant in the insect world must be a bluebottle. So, after a 
good deal of puzzling with myself how best to proceed, a happy 
thought struck me of pitching the first-lieutenant against the cap- 
tain; the scrimmage would thus afford me a certain spiritual lesson 
of wisdom. I had before thought of using one of my slippers as a 
weapon in the fight; but I might possibly thus break the glass, and 
the ugly villain might see the coming stroke and escape. Then it came 
into my mind to arm my hand with several folds of a towel, and 
gripe at it; but, as I was stealthily approaching the window for that 
purpose, the hoary wretch seemed to guess my design, and, quick as 
thought, disappeared somewhere. Now, thought I, the bluebottle 
snare must be used; but how to catch a bluebottle-fly in the night? 
I must needs go to bed, and put off till next day my murderous 
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intent. I cannot say I slept very well that night,—frightful spider- 
phantoms haunting my dreams. In the morning I rushed to the 
window-sill, and there I beheld sundry wings of cockroaches and 
mangled remnants of flies, the broken bits of the brute’s nocturnal 
feast. When the sun, as Cowper has it, was on “ heaven’s topmost 
arch,” I caught a hapless bluebottle, which I kept prisoner under a 
glass until night. Then I laid what proved a successful snare. 
Tying the fly with a fine silken thread, I fixed it before I put out 
my light, with a bit of wax, against the window, between the pane 
and a coarse muslin curtain which did not intercept the sight. I 
then blew out my candle, and stood close by watching. To my 
inexpressible relief, the boisterous buzzing of the captive first lieu- 
tenant brought out the grim chief from his lair. I was prepared 
this time. Whilst the monster clutched its intended victim, with 
my hand inside my slipper I squeezed the life out of him between 
the curtain and the window. With the legs, it was five inches in 
diameter. 
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Tue editors of the correspondence of Lamennais have given us, as 
to his early years—“ so strangely travestied by the greater part of 
his biographers”—some details which are valuable in more ways 
than one. They excite that interest which naturally attaches 
itself to the memory of illustrious men, and they are extremely 
useful as showing us an instance of the realisation of those words 
of Holy Scripture : Adolescens juxta viam suam, etiam cum senu- 
erit, non recedet ab ea. 

Félicité de Lamennais, or, as he was familiarly called, Féli, was 
born on the 17th of June 1782, at St. Malo, the native place of 
Jacques Cartier and Chateaubriand. He was only five years old 
when he lost his mother, a woman of high intelligence, sound 
knowledge, and enlightened piety. Thus, on its first opening, 
his young heart was deprived of that life-giving care which no- 
thing can ever replace. His character grew in strength, as time 
went on, but it never grew supple: the absence of a mother’s 
love, with all its soothing indulgence, was felt during the re- 
mainder of his life. We shall see the hearth of his father appear 
to him cold and gloomy, and the day will come when he will 
write those strange words: L’ennui naquit en famille, une soirée 
@ hiver. 

Soon the child grew older, and the character of his ancestors, 
men of energy and determination, was seen to develop itself. His 


* The following pages are translated, with some abridgment, from the 
first of two articles called Lamennais, Etude Psychologique, by Pere V. 
Mercier, which have appeared lately in the Etudes, Lamennais, the writer 
remarks, now belongs to history. “There is silence around his name: we 
can speak of it freely without hatred or anger, we can appreciate him im- 
partially. Instead of simply admiring or cursing him, truth should show 
itself, and justice should take its seat upon his tomb.” The publication of 
the Correspondance and the Quvres Inédites of Lamennais enables us to 
draw his character almost in his own words, and thus perhaps to explain 
the apparently immense discrepancy between the first and the last portions 
of his career, 
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marked countenance showed clearly his quickness of temperament : 
“he had a high broad forehead, a thin oval face, rather prominent 
cheek-bones, gray eyes, thin lips, anda slight frame.” Fanciful and 
thoughtful, he usually kept aloof from others ; when by chance he 
joined other children in théir games, the slightest contradiction 
sufficed to throw him into a violent passion. The interior of St. 
Malo is dreary and sad ; he used often to walk on the ramparts, 
from the height of which the view is magnificent. The rugged 
and bare coasts of old Armorica, its storms, its granite rocks beaten 
by the waves, its shoals whitened by the foam, its long solitary 
strand,—all these made a deep impression on his mind, and con- 
tributed not a little to develop in him that tinge of melancholy 
which is to be found in the character of every Breton. One day, 
as he was silently contemplating the furious waves breaking be- 
neath his feet, “he thought he saw the Infinite, and felt God.” 
This child of eight years old, even then comparing himself with 
the crowd that surrounded him, said within himself; “They look 
at what I look at, but they do not see what I see.” He acknow- 
ledged long afterwards, when relating this circumstance, “that so 
proud a thought even then made him tremble.” Pride, therefore, 
was at the bottom of his mind; it was but a hidden fire, which 
threw out now and then a spark, but which produced neither flame 
nor smoke for want of fuel. One might, however, already have 
predicted what would come when that fire, stirred by the im- 
petuous passions of youth, should find food in success and human 
glory. It was also about this same period that he ventured out 
to sea alone in a boat which he had unfastened by stealth from — 
the shore. In after years he could never recall without emotion 
“ that perilous defiance cast at the treacherous waves.” 

M. de Lamennais, absorbed in his commercial affairs, was un- 
able to devote himself to the education of his children. His brother, 
M. Robert des Sandrais, offered to take upon himself the education 
of young Féli, to whom he had stood godfather. It would appear 
that he had not a very attentive pupil. Féli wrote down his own 
impression thus: “My uncle is angry with me because I will not 
read over my rules before writing my exercise.”* 

Had the child continued not to study his rules, the first sketches 


* The master had some cause for being angry, as the following exercise 
will prove : 

“Noe had three sons, Sem, Cham, and Japheth,— Noemus habuit tres 
filius, Semus, Chamus, et Japhetus, 

“ These trees are very flourishing,— Hi arbores sunt optime floridi, 

“ This exercise is written by me,—Hic scriptis factus est ab ego,” 
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traced by his pen would not now excite public curiosity ; but the 
energy and firmness of the uncle completely conquered the heed- 
lessness of the stubborn little idler. At twelve years old Féli read 
Horace and Tacitus as fluently as a professor who knows them. 

M. de Sandrais, delighted with the rapid progress of his pupil, 
allowed him free access to his extensive library. This life of in- 
timacy with the illustrious dead, whom he thought more highly 
of than his uncle, was full of charms for young Féli. He sought 
for movement and life, but at the same time he felt himself strongly 
drawn to solitude. Study appeared to him capable of satisfying 
both these longings of his soul, and he gave himself up to it with 
ardour. But the peril was great, and his uncle’s want of foresight, 
or rather his excessive confidence in Féli, could neither prevent 
nor avert it. To forbid a child to touch certain works is to induce 
him to taste of the forbidden fruit. Féli eagerly devoured all that 
eame in his way,—Rabelais, Plutarch, Goldsmith, Malebranche ; 
and this license appears to us to have exercised a deplorable in- 
fluence on his mind. , 

J. J. Rousseau especially was seductive to his ardent and 
thoughtful mind. When they wanted to prepare him for his 
First Communion, the hostile arguments he had imbibed from the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century came back to his memory ; 
he would not yield, and the First Communion was put off. He 
put in practice the advice in Emile, and waited until he was old 
enough to decide for himself upon the choice of a religion. When 


‘both the sources of the life of the soul are already poisoned in 


childhood,—the heart in its affections by being deprived of a 
mother’s love and religious training, the mind in its ideas by un- 
wholesome and ill-digested reading,—what will they be in youth 
and in manhood? The human mind is a divine plant. At no 
age is it impossible to heal over a wound, however deep it may 
be, even should it have penetrated to the heart ; but if, for want 
of care, it has been bent down by the violence of hostile winds, 
it is no use to attempt to make it straight again, and its resistance 
will be the stronger the longer it has grown awry. We shall find 
Lamennais accustomed to judge of every thing according to his own 
views, and never admitting of any opposition to his preconceived 
ideas. He, who denied the authority of reason when opposed to 
the common judgment of mankind, will be ready to stand alone 
against the world in defence of his own opinion. ‘“ Beyond the 
spiritual sphere, never will I abdicate my independence as a man ; 
never for thought and action will I seek counsel any where but 
from my own conscience and reason.” 
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In 1796 he went with his father to Paris, and wrote some 
articles which appeared in a royalist journal. He was then only 
fourteen. We find him afterwards in his father’s house, cultivat- 
ing flowers, music, poetry, and fencing. He had a small box of 
flowers outside his attic window, he took his part on the flute in 
a philharmonic society, he translated the erotic poets, and himself 
composed epigrams in which the modern ma chére rhymes with the 
ancient Glycére. Nay more, he fought a duel—and then, casting 
aside fencing, music, and poetry, he gave himself up with ardour 
to the study of Greek, English, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
Hebrew during the hours not employed in his father’s counting- 
house. This universality of studies, good perhaps for a man of 
genius, but most unfortunately made the rule for all in the modern 
programme of secondary education, shows us Lamennais such as 
we shall see him in his writings: a brilliant mind with but little 
solidity. 

The works he now undertook disclose a more than ordinary 
degree of activity, energy, and patience. Gail, the celebrated pro- 
fessor with whom he was in communication, considered him worthy 
to cultivate the Greek muses. In his cahiers there is a translation 
of the Gdipus Tyrannus, the margin of which is covered with 
notes on the force and propriety of the expressions. There is an 
extract from the book of Viger on the principal idioms of the 
Greek language ; a sketch of Arabic grammar, and rules on the 
changes of the points in the Hebrew masculine nouns. It was by 
the anatomical study of the structure of words and phrases that he 
acquired that precise and energetic diction which has made him one 
of the first writers of the age. His words smite like the strokes of 
a mace ; he might be compared to a pugilist, trembling with rage, 
discharging the whole strength of his arm on the heads of his 
adversaries. By the side of grammatical remarks may be seen im- 
portant quotations, which discover to us his inner mind. Imbued 
with the heterodox doctrines of the eighteenth century, he had 
allowed doubt to glide into his soul; but he was naturally too 
averse to doubt not to use every effort to reject it. Conviction is 
not enough for him; he must have authority, he must believe. 
But where is he to find indubitable truth? He has vainly sought 
it in philosophical systems ; he goes for it to the religion of his 
fathers. “ These,” he wrote in 1815 to a young English Protestant 
whom he was trying to convert, “‘are the reflections which made 
me decide on embracing the Catholic religion. We ought to hold 
as certain the following propositions, which are deduced from one 
another by necessary consequence : 
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' “ There is but one true religion. 
“This religion was established for all men. 
Consequently it bears within itself a mark, by means of which 
all men may easily discern it from all others. 
“ This mark or character is authority. 
“ It is to be found only in the Catholic religion. 
‘“* Consequently one cannot be saved out of the Catholic religion.” 
It will be seen how far back one must go to arrive at the source 
of Lamennais’ philosophical system. It relies entirely on a saying 
of Rousseau, in his Lettres de la Montagne: “Let any one,” he 
used to say, “prove to me that I ought to submit to an authority 
of any kind, and to-morrow I will become a Catholic.” Lamen- 
nais, who, by the counsel of his master, had determined to wait 
until he was of an age to choose his religion, as soon as the moment 
arrived followed the path thus indicated. He became a Catholic 
because he recognised an authority to which he ought to submit— 
4 an authority which exists nowhere but in Catholicism. He never 
imagined that those reflections which had led him to the faith 
could fail to act in as triumphant a manner on the minds of other 
men. He, in some sort, made trial of its success on individuals 
before exposing it to the eyes of the universe. The day was to 
come when he would follow a totally opposite path. Refusing to 
recognise in the bosom of Catholicism an authority to which he 
ought to submit, he was to long for the advent of a new Chris- 
tianity, which he was unable to define, but which, he asserted, 
would become the religion of liberated and regenerated humanity. 
Finally, the reflections above named, together with the virtuous 
example and urgent exhortations of l’Abbé Jean, his brother, 
conquered his hesitation, and he made his First Communion, at the 
age of twenty-two, in 1804. 

In the following year he retired with his brother (recently pro- 
moted to the priesthood) to the estate of La Chénaie, two leagues 
from Dinan, on the borders of the forest of Coetquen. No place 
could be better adapted to meditation than this lonely house in the 

_midst of half-cultivated fields, The young anchorites had access 
| to a large and well-assorted library. Féli continued to study lan- 
guages and ancient and modern literature. Plato and Plutarch, 
among the Greeks ; Tacitus, among the Latins ; Montaigne, Pascal, 
| and Malebranche, among French writers, became his favourite 
authors. He took also to mathematics, without neglecting Tasso 
and Shakespeare ; whilst his brother devoted himself to the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, ecclesiastical historians, and authors on 
religious controversy. They both passed in this manner several 
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happy years: they had but one heart, one mind, and one desire— 
the service of God and His Church. This close application ex- 
hausted their strength. “O, health before every thing!” wrote 
their uncle. ‘Believe me, my friends, attend to that, and when 
you have regained it you may resume your work, but in modera- 
tion.” This advice was accepted, and the invalids, whom the doc- 
tors had pronounced incurable, were soon restored to health. This 
happy time passed away rapidly: l'Abbé Jean was appointed 
Grand Vicaire at St. Brieue ; Féli remained alone, regretting the 
amiable society of his brother, and the wise counsels which had so 
often curbed the wanderings of his impetuous imagination. 

From the depth of his solitude he kept up a close correspond- 
ence with his uncle, Robert des Sandrais, who had been his first 
master. The uncle’s letters alone have been preserved. They 
initiate us into an obscure period of the life of Lamennais, showing 
us his tastes, his studies, and his private opinions regarding politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. We find in this correspond- 
ence, dated 1810, four notes containing the summary of a dis- 
cussion which took place between the two brothers on the greatest 
degree of goodness which God can realise in possible cases. One 
feels, on reading them, that M. des Sandrais had good reason for 
warning his nephew against the extremely absolute character of his 
ideas, when he gave him this wise counsel in 1807: “ Your logic, 
my dear Féli, is very close, very stiff, and very harsh ; could you 
not make its conclusions rather more gentle ?” 

The début of Lamennais was unpretending. He ventured, in 
1802, to write a preface for a little work by M. des Sandrais, en- 
titled Les Philosophes, a satire on the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century who denied the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. We cannot allow the first attempt of Lamennais to pass 
unnoticed. He entirely reveals himself in it, disgusted with his 
trade, and seeking only to make a public whom he despises laugh 
at the expense of his adversaries. ‘‘O Sterne, Sterne! you were 
indeed right in covering your pages with dots, or in blackening 
them, or else leaving them blank. What better could you do for 
the generality of readers, and what better model could you set to 
the generality of writers?’ After designating several kinds of 
public—that which speaks when it chooses, that which thinks 
when it is able, and that which laughs—in preference of which he 
decides—he begins a witty dialogue with his bookseller: “I only 
want,” says the latter, ‘‘the public that pays, and with that J could 
even well dispense with the public that reads.” ‘ But,” replies 
the author, “have we not, then, any public that speaks?’ ‘“ No, I 
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make no distinction between the speaking public and the public 
that holds its tongue ; you must rather fear the public that writes.” 
“@O, that public I have no fear of.” “So much the worse ; you like 
to laugh, and that public does not always laugh.” ‘“ What! have 
we not the same weapons?” The advice was not to be despised : 
but Lamennais will listen to nothing; give him pen, ink, and 
paper, and he believes himself certain of victory. Foolish confi- 
dence! the public that writes is not silent before criticism ; 
Lamennais, who, like Chateaubriand, boasted not merely of re- 
placing a dynasty on the throne, but of restoring to the Church its 
universal supremacy, will come to feel that he ought to have had 
some fear of that public. 

In 1808, together with his brother, he published the Reflections 
on the state of the Church in France during the Eighteenth Century, 
and its actual position. An ardent and zealous writer had now ap- 
peared, who branded in plain and cutting language the systematic 
hatred of unbelievers against the Catholic religion. He already 
pointed out, as the most formidable evil of society, that indifference 
which, later on, he was to contend against and overthrow. “A 
new kind of persecution has succeeded,” he said, “that of the 
sword and that of argument—a persecution perhaps still more 
dangerous than those—the persecution of indifference.” It was just 
the time when the disputes between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Pope Pius VII. threatened to break forth. In spite of the 
tribute of homage paid to “the great man who had restored 
happiness to France,” the new book, for the very reason that it 
touched upon matters so delicate as the relation of the temporal 
authority and the spiritual authority, appeared suspicious, and it 
was seized. This event was not destined to be without importance 
in the life of Lamennais. If religious feeling had not been able 
to develop itself in the heart of the child under the care of a 
Christian mother, if the mind of the youth had been imbued with 
bad philosophical principles, what will come of the character of 
the man of action if he finds himself arrested at the very outset? 
Against force there is no resistance. Lamennais will submit out- 
wardly, suppressing the revolt aroused by the indignation of his 
impetuous nature, but manet alta mente repostum : one day the tide 
of accumulated anger will burst forth with all the more violence. 
Lamennais, during the Hundred Days, was to take refuge in Eng- 
land, wisely judging that as author of Za Tradition he could not 
Temain in France. ‘‘ My departure,” he writes from London, on 
the 25th of April 1815, “is a pledge of security for John, and it 
is this that has decided me. It affords him the means of disown- 
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ing La Tradition, which is in fact my work. I eomposed it 
entirely upon texts collected by him.” This work, the fruit of long 
research, tended to prove against MM. de Pradt, Grégoire, and 
Tabaraud that the institution of Bishops had always been subject 
to the confirmation of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and that no govern- 
ment could arrogate to itself the right of taking it from them. “ We 
thought,” said Abbé Jean in a letter to M. Bruté, “ that truth was 
old enough to have its wraps taken off; so much the worse for 
those who would still keep it in leading strings.” 

The time of the stay of Lamennais in England corresponds to 
that of a complete transformation in his nature, which was to 
decide his entire life ; but, in order thoroughly to understand its 
character, we must cast a last glance at the Lamennais of former 
days. We have seen how much he lived under the influence of men 
and of circumstances. Nothing in him rests on solid foundations : 
his nature, instead of being guided by reason, allows itself to be 
drawn here and there, according to the impression of the moment : 
we may therefore look for fresh changes still, according to the 
circle into which he is thrown. “I have the great misfortune,” 
he wrote in 1812, “to be devoid of judgment and character. The 
jour pour le jour, the laisser-aller of childhood, with all its 
changeful vivacity and predominance of imagination—these make 
of me, at thirty, a very useless being, very contemptible and very 
unhappy. .... I cannot say that I am ennuyé, I cannot say 
that I am amusing myself, I cannot say that I am idle, and I 
eannot say that I work. My life passes on vaguely, half-way as 
it were between all these things, with a very decided tendency 
to indolence of mind and body, sad, bitter, more fatiguing than 
any amount of labour, and nevertheless insurmountable.” 

This restless and panting soul, unceasingly aspiring after re- 
pose, and unceasingly rejecting it, loving solitude and loving 
action, which had given itself up to study in order to satisfy this 
twofold inclination, did not find in it the satisfaction which it 
sought. A dry and sombre melancholy, an utter disgust of life, 
the consequence of this inward struggle, became the staple of 
Lamennais’ character, and the primary cause of all his miseries. 
We shall see it gain gradual possession of his mind, and at last 
fill it altogether. 

“My dear Féli,” wrote his uncle to him in 1807, “you com- 
plain of your twenty years ; what, then, can I say of my number, 
sixty-three ?’ L’Abbé Jean, blinded by his affection, and the de- 
sire he had to see his brother consecrate himself to the service 
of God, deluded himself when, in 1809, Féli received the tonsure 
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and minor orders. ‘ He consecrates himself to the service of our 
good God with much joy, and I believe that he will say with 
his whole heart his Dominus pars, &c.” Nevertheless, Féli hesi- 
tated ; nothing could set him at rest as to the nature of a voca- 
tion which to him appeared very doubtful. ‘Further delay,” he 
writes, “will perhaps be necessary. We must not do any thing 
hastily.” 

These fears pursued him every where. Even at dinner he asked 
in jest why Heaven had not imprinted on us a natural sign—a 
sword, a pen, a mitre—which might have spared us the serious 
inconveniences of an ill-considered choice. His soul pined away 
and exhausted itself between the uncertainty of vocations which 
allured and repelled him by turns. It became sad even unto 
death. “All intercourse with men is a burden to me. I would 
willingly be able to break with. myself.” His greatest sorrow “is 
the being deprived of all spiritual help ;’ and yet, when the con- 
soling word gaudete has sounded in his ear, he refuses the wise 
counsel given him. ‘O, I would far rather they should say to 
me—like the savage to his son— Suffer and be silent. At all 
events, I understand this language. It is harsh, but it is true. 
It brings me back to the condition of man, and shows it to me 
such as it is, without any softening, but without mockery.” In 
the midst of this painful anguish, which saddens his life, he seems 
to recognise in the interior of his soul some feeble rays of divine 
light which announce the presence of God. He falls on his knees, 
his tears flow, and his heart is relieved. ‘‘ My God,” he exclaims, 
“can it, then, be true that Thou hast not abandoned me? What, 
then, shall Ido? Ah, it is Thou only, O my God, who canst 
inspire me as to what I ought todo!” He rises up full of hope, 
and resuming a letter which he had not had the courage to con- 
tinue on the previous day, “I feel,” he says to his brother, “that 
whatever may await me in the future, my cross will be this in- 
surmountable sadness, these inward faintings, this anguish, this 
agony of mind against which I shall have to struggle until my 
latest hour...... Pray for me. I ask not for pity, but for 
prayers.” 

He fell into a state of incomprehensible dejection : nothing 
moved him, nothing interested him, every thing disgusted him. 
If he is seated, it requires an almost incredible effort for him to 
rise again. ‘Thought fatigues him. He no longer has any desires. 
“Tell me candidly,” he writes to his brother, “what you think 
a I no longer know myself. .... I have worn out 
life ; my state is that most painful of all, of all maladies the most 
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grievous, as it is the most irremediable.” His friends endeavoured 
to console him : “I must speak openly to you,” writes M. Vielle ; 
“T fear you give yourself up too much to a certain melancholy 
which consumes you.” “ Why this melancholy, my Féli?’ adds 
M. Carron. Tesseyre, Bruté, and Jean entreat him not to seek 
real happiness in this world: Fecisti nos ad te, Domine, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te. This language touches him, 
but does not shake him. He imagines it possible that one may, 
by faith, rise above bodily pain, which, moreover, habit may con- 
tribute to make bearable ; “ but mental pain !—the hidden anguish 
of a stricken heart, whose most tender feelings become embittered, 
and which has no power for any thing but self-torment.” This 
it is which leaves no hope of any other tranquillity than the 
eternal peace of the tomb. 

This melancholy, which we have just seen to have been habi- 
tual in Lamennais, this inward struggle which we have followed 
in all its incidents, increased in intensity towards the year 1815. 
He had met, in the land of his exile, with a holy and worthy 
priest, M. Carron, the “ Providence” of the emigrants. M. Carron 
had welcomed him as a strayed sheep, and taken on himself his 
spiritual direction. By his advice Féli, who in 1809 had received 
the tonsure and minor orders, decided upon resuming his ecclesias- 
tical studies. He declared himself freed from his “endless un- 
certainties,” ready to toil for the glory of God, without yet knowing 
whether he was “called to serve the Church in the secular or 
regular clergy, that is to say, in the Society of Jesus.”* ‘“ Glory 
be to God !” he exclaims; “Glory be to His ineffable tenderness, 
to His incomprehensible goodness, to that adorable love which 
leads Him to make choice of the most unworthy of all His crea- 
tures, to make of him a minister of His Church, to associate him 
to the priesthood of His Son!” Do we not seem to be listening 
to a soul, happy to serve God, which consecrates itself to His 
service with joy and generosity? It is not so. Governed by Abbé 
Carron, whom he calls his beloved father, he has no power to 
will otherwise than as is the will of his master. His nature revolts 
in vain against a vocation for which he feels no attraction. He 


* This attrait of Lamennais continued. A long letter of the 16th of 
January 1816 informs us that M. Carron and M. Tesseyre were urging him 
to embrace the religious life in the Society of Jesus, and that he himself 
had decided upon entering the noviciate in Rome. This project was not 
carried out. Whether its realisation would have brought any happy results, 
whether Lamennais, if he had submitted to the yoke of discipline, would 
have persevered in the path of duty, is a secret known only to God, 
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silences it, believing that he can make amends for the past only 
by labouring henceforward in the vineyard of the Lord. 

The terrible struggle which thus agitated his mind would alone 
suffice to explain, but not to excuse, the inconsistencies of Lamen- 
nais. Abbé Jean, who knows his brother’s weakness of character, 
writes on the 11th of September 1815: “I am most anxious that 
Tesseyre should be in Paris when Féli arrives. The ivy can only 
grow high by propping its weak stem on a strong tree.” And 
shortly afterwards to M. Bruté: “In your reply to Féli I implore 
of you this favour—put nothing that can inflame that ardent 
imagination.” 

The fact is, that his hesitations were just beginning again. 
“Tn deciding, or rather in allowing myself to be decided, to adopt 
the course which has been recommended to me, I most assuredly 
follow neither my will nor my inclination. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that nothing in the world could be more opposed to them.” 
Nevertheless he allows himself to be persuaded, and commences, 
contrary to his taste, the study of theology, confining himself, for 
moral theology, to the two volumes of the theology of Poitiers, 
regarding as useless the long volumes of the Conférences d’ Angers, 
thinking that there was not much to learn in the treatises on God, 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation, and, in fine, working all by him- 
self, under the direction of M. Carron, his “bon pére,” instead of 
entering St. Sulpice, which Tesseyre, one of his friends, considered 
indispensable. M. Carron was one day to acknowledge the in- 
sufficiency of studies made in this manner. We shall see him, after 
the publication of the second volume of the Essay on Indifference, 
throw himself at the feet of Lamennais, and entreat him never to 
publish any thing im matters of such high importance without hav- 
ing previously consulted men of superior learning, cool and reflec- 
tive minds, and whose complete range of study might give him per- 
fect confidence in the excellence of their principles and the solidity 
of their arguments. It will be too late. Had Lamennais entered 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, he would there have found, without 
doubt, what he wished for his brother in 1809: “A small assort- 
ment of excellence, composed of the sound and penetrating judg- 
ment of M. Emery, the humble simplicity of M. Duclaux, of the 
profound erudition of M. Garnier, the burning zeal of M. de Janson, 
and the gentle piety of Tesseyre.” Instead of being formed by 
these sweet yet severe influences, he was to remain the man his 
own labours had made him, or rather to preserve the type of his 
early models : the proud irascibility of Pascal, the poetical illusions 
of Malebranche, and the polemical exaggeration of J. J. Rousseau. 
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After a month of study, more or less close, he was promoted to 
the subdiaconate. Some days before his ordination he wrote to 
his sister: “It is not certainly my taste that I have consulted in 
embracing the ecclesiastical state ; but, after all, one ought to endea- 
your to turn to account for heaven a life so short as ours.” What 
are we to think of this avowal on the eve of a step which was to 
separate him for ever from the world? Can Lamennais have entered 
the sanctuary without a special call? Non vos me elegistis, sed ego 
elegi vos. Tt is not the will that is wanting in him ; his zeal is even 
excessive. ‘I believe, my good friend,” said his director to him, 
‘that it is not prudent to ask God for crosses, and that we ought 
to confine ourselves to imploring the love of sufferings, leaving to 
God the ‘care of exposing us to those which He may not consider 
beyond our strength.” But if Lamennais asks for crosses, if he 
aspires after suffering, it is because he thinks he may find in them 
a relief from the torture that rends his soul. 

From the extreme tension of the state in which Lamennais 
now found himself, it seems certain that he had no vocation. It 
is impossible to regret too much his weakness in allowing him- 
self to be influenced by others, instead of frankly turning back. 
“This step,” he writes to his brother the day after he was made 
subdeacon,—“ this step has been of immense cost to me. God 
grant it may be to His glory!’ Then he expresses surprise that 
John had not thought of getting him released from an irregularity 
(ex infamia), on account of the duel he had formerly fought ; and 
he innocently asks him whether this irregularity held good in 
France. Be this as it may, after having received the diaconate at 
St. Brieue, in the first week in Lent, he repaired to Vannes, to be 
ordained priest. “It has cost him a great deal,” wrote ! Abbé Jean 
to M. Bruté, “to take his final resolution. M. Carron on the one 
side, myself on the other, have induced him to it; but his poor 
mind is still disturbed by it.” Fatal error of imprudent friends ! 
On M. Carron especially lies the responsibility of this intrusion into 
the sanctuary. His virtue and experience inspired implicit confi- 
dence in Féli and his friends. ‘“ Rely on my heart, and, above all, 
on my conscience, as to the fate of our beloved Féli,” he said to 
M. Bruté: “he shall not escape me; the Church shall have what 
belongs to her.” 

Lamennais prepared himself for his ordination like a victim for 
sacrifice. Believing that this last act would put an end for ever to 
all his doubts, and that no further sacrifice would be left for him 
to make, he allowed himself to be stretched upon the cross, and .he 
remained fastened to it for some time, as though dead. Tesseyre 
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was too enlightened not to perceive the interior agitation of his 
friend. Whilst adoring the merciful designs of God, he was never- 
theless surprised that Féli did not feel any joy, experience any 
sweetness, was not even impressed by the glory of the priesthood. 
“What, then, have you done,” he asks him, “that our heavenly 
Father should vouchsafe to treat you thus?’ Anxious to know 
what his good Master had said to his heart on deigning for the 
first time to become incarnate in his priestly hands, Tesseyre 
invited his friend to come without delay and open his heart 
to him; but instead of mysteries and miracles of love, he heard 
only the echo of those words which had first fallen like a 
thunderbolt on the sensitive and pious heart of Abbé Jean: 
“ Although M. Carron has frequently recommended me to be 
silent regarding my feelings, I think I may and ought to explain 
myself once for all. I am, and henceforth cannot be otherwise 
than, extraordinarily unhappy.” In vain did they endeavour to 
prove that it was not so, or that his being otherwise depended 
upon himself. They could never succeed in persuading him 
against evidence. There remained no consolation for him but 
the vulgar advice to make a virtue of necessity. Experience had 
so lessened his confidence, that he was determined for the future 
never to ask advice from any one, and never to incur the annoyance 
of giving it. His desire was for forgetfulness in every sense of the 
word, but he was unable to forget himself. He repeated what he 
had already said, and insisted upon people not troubling themselves 
about him in any way whatever: “I do not occupy myself about 
others ; let others therefore leave me alone. This is not, I think, 
exacting too much.” At the age of thirty-four he can no longer 
be the dupe of the illusions with which they still try to lull him. 
He reproaches no one, unless it be himself, for having been too 
weak and too confiding; but “there are some destinies that are 
inevitable. ..... There is nothing for me now but to do the 
best that I can, and, if possible, fall asleep at the foot of the stake 
to which my chain is riveted ; happy if I can obtain the favour 
that people will not come, under a thousand wearisome pretexts, 
to disturb my repose.”* Occasionally a touch of humour may show 

* “You know that I am not credulous,” said Lamennais one day to 
M. l’Abbé de Salinis, in a moment of trial, “ but I can assure you that what 
happens to me does not surprise me. The day on which I said my first 
Mass, I very distinctly heard a voice within me say: ‘I call thee to bear 
My cross, nothing but My cross; forget it not.’” Alas, Lamennais would 
willingly go up to Mount Thabor with his divine Master, but refused to 
follow Him to Calvary (Life of Mgr. de Salinis, by M. VAbbé de Ladoue, 


p. 95). 
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itself. He replies to his brother, who had asked for advice, that 
he had no advice to give; if he has learned too late that each 
should decide for himself, he is only the better convinced of it. 
However, he did every thing in his power to render himself worthy 
of the priesthood. Abandoned seemingly by God and man, he 
complained as did Jesus in His agony: Sitio . . . Deus meus, ut 
quid dereliquisti me? He sang, in the midst of his anguish, the 
canticle of holy resignation: In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum. 

Let us pause for some moments to contemplate Lamennais as 
we here see him, affectionate and innocent. He is the comforter 
of others in sorrow. Death has left a void in the little community 
of Feuillantines, directed by M. Carron, and amongst whom ke has 
found shelter. Lamennais shares in the general sadness; then, 
after the first outburst of nature, faith shows him in this mournful 
death the fulfilment of the Divine will, and he adores the designs 
of Providence. His eyes lifted towards heaven, he longs for the 
happy moment when he will be permitted to enter his true home. 
“Your letter,” he says, “has deeply grieved me, my good friend. 
Would that I were near you! I wish it beyond any thing. It 
seems to me that I have claims on all your sorrows, and that 
no other is able to share them as I can. What tears, what anxiety, 
what sad duties are yours! And I am not near to support, to aid, 
to console you, by weeping with you, by pouring my own poor 
heart, so tenderly devoted to you, into yours, the heart which has 
room for all. God has not willed it, in order, no doubt, that He 
Himself may be your support at this sorrowful time. All passes 
away around us ; we too shall pass away. Let us adore the designs 
of Divine Providence, and fix our eyes continually on our true 
country, on that bright heaven, where there will no more be tears 
or separations or regrets, and where the friends that have gone 
before are awaiting us.” One feels that he is weary of all that 
passes ; this world is a burden to him ; he needs to look on high, 
towards the only perfect Good, unchangeable for ever. To see 
God and enjoy eternal repose, such is his desire. ‘“O, if I have 
the happiness to see God, I will pray to Him fervently for the dear 
companions of my exile !” 

Elsewhere we find him pleasantly jesting about the high degree 
of perfection at which Mademoiselle de Lucinitre had arrived— 
“just between the fourth and fifth mansion.* Courage, my dearest 
sister! you are on the way; but do not remain in the open air, 


* The allusion is, of course, to the Chateau de l’Ame of §, Teresa. 
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especially at this season” (the letter is dated November 10th). 
“Tf you do not quickly reach the fifth mansion, it will not have 
been worth while to have left the other.” 

What a distance, as M. Sainte-Beuve justly remarks, from the 
Lamennais of early days, gay and simple, wholly oceupied with the 
little spiritual flock gathered round Abbé Carron, to the Lamennais 
who was to be seen seated, silent and frowning, on the benches of 
the Mountain! Nevertheless, even in the Lamennais now before 
us, blessing the incomprehensible ways of Providence, we may dis- 
cover an exaggeration of character. He believes himself charged 
with a mission from on high, a sublime vocation which he is bound 
to obey. He longs for a little repose, and knows not where to find 
it, for he has bonds of Providence on him which he cannot break. 
“ Circumstances are serious ; the Church is in danger, and I cannot 
desert on the day of battle.” Lamennais thought himself necessary 
for the execution of the designs of Divine Providence. Had he 
not set forth principles on which a decisive answer might be given 
to the unbelievers of our day? had he not found the only means of 
solidly defending religion? The views of God, he is persuaded, 
are conformed to his own; the difficulties that beset his path are, 
in his eyes, only obstacles to the providential plan. Thus, when 
events do not turn out as he had predicted, anger takes the place 
of resignation ; and as he is not able to blame God for the govern- 
ment of the world, he vents all his indignation on the men intrusted 
with the affairs of the State or of the Church. O, he was right 
indeed when he wrote to M. de Bonald : “ I am completely alone, 
and the imagination sometimes becomes too much heated in soli- 
tude.” We shall, unhappily, have too many occasions of remarking 
this in the second part of his life. 
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Parr I, 


Tue readers of The Month have become familiar with narratives 
written in the form of autobiography, by an authoress who possesses 
the rare faculty of giving so entirely the appearance of natural life 
to the characters which she has created, and of making her readers 
find themselves so completely at home in the distant periods in 
which the scene of her story is placed, as to make it difficult for 
them to believe -that the memoirs before them were not really 
written by the persons with whose names they are connected. 
Without going beyond proper limits in speaking of what has 
appeared in our own pages, we may be allowed to say that the 
authoress of Constance Sherwood and of Queen Margaret's Journal 
has made it necessary for us to warn our readers that we are now 
about to place before them an autobiographical memoir which 
is not a fiction. We hope from time to time to produce a 
series of documentary illustrations of history, either from personal 
narratives, or papers of other kinds which may be placed at our 
disposal. We shall be careful not to invade the province of such 
publications as those issued by the Camden Society. Memoirs of 
the kind of which we speak have often all the interest of romance ; 
in the majority of cases, however, they may need condensation, or 
they may only in parts be sufficiently attractive to the ordinary 
reader, who has no antiquarian zeal to whet his appetite. They 
are now becoming gradually more and more recognised as the true 
materials for history, and we may hope that the number of students 
ready to devote themselves to their perusal has of late largely 
increased. 

The narrative from which we shall make our first series of 
selections is one which has already been drawn upon for historical 
purposes. The late learned Dr. Oliver published some extracts from 
it in a Catholic periodical many years ago: it has also been quoted 
by Dr. Lingard in his history. The Jesuit historians Bartoli and 
More incorporated parts of it in their works—which, however, are 
not well known in this country. It is drawn up by one of the 
principal Jesuit missionaries in England during the last fifteen 
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years of the reign of Elizabeth and the first two years of that of 
James I. The author is Father John Gerard, who, after his long 
career in England, laboured for a considerable time in the Low 
Countries and elsewhere, and passed the last ten years of a long 
and useful life in the English College at Rome, where his portrait 
was existing at the end of the last century, and perhaps is still to 
be found. Fr. Gerard was born about 1564. The Gerards were 
then as now a Lancashire family, though at the time of our 
author’s birth his father, Sir Thomas Gerard, seems to have been 
residing in Derbyshire. His grandfather, another Sir Thomas, had 
distinguished himself with his Lancashire archers at the battle of 
Flodden Field. The younger Sir Thomas, father of our author, 
was a zealous Catholic, a great supporter of Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom he several times attempted to release from her imprison- 
ment. For this he was for a long time committed to the Tower, 
“nor,” says Dodd in his Church History, “could he get his dis- 
charge till he had paid dear for it, and parted with several fine 
lordships in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire.” It appears 
that in despair of living quietly in England, he petitioned Eliza- 
beth to be allowed to colonise part of North America with Catho- 
lics; but the scheme proved abortive from the reluctance even then 
felt by his co-religionists to leave their country. Fr. Gerard was 
the younger of two sons of Sir Thomas: the elder, who bore the 
same name with his father, was knighted, and afterwards made a 
baronet by James I. on coming into England. The king professed 
to feel grateful to him for all that his father had suffered for Mary 
Stuart. 

Fr. Gerard’s missionary career, of which the manuscript be- 
fore us gives the history, written at Rome by the order of his 
Superiors, began in October 1588 and ended in May 1606, when 
he made his escape to Flanders. We need hardly recal to our 
readers the perilous character of the enterprise on which he was 
engaged. It was a time when every Priest who entered England 
came thither with the expectation of martyrdom—beginning imme- 
diately after the failure of the Spanish Armada, and closing with 
the discovery of the Powder Plot. The Latin in which the narra- 
tive is written is easy, flowing, and colloquial. With thus much 
of introduction, we shall allow Fr. Gerard to speak for himself. 


“T was born of Catholic parents, who never concealed their pro- 
fession, for which they suffered many inflictions from our heretic 
rulers ; so much so, that when a child of five years of age I was 
forced, together with my brother, who was also a child, to dwell 
among heretics under the roof of a stranger, for that my father, 
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with two other gentlemen, had been cast into the Tower of London, 
for having conspired to restore the Scottish queen to liberty and to 
her kingdom. She was at that time confined in the county of 
Derby, at two miles’ distance from our house. ‘Three years after- 
wards my father, having obtained his release by the payment of a 
large sum, brought us home, free, however, from any taint of heresy, 
as he had maintained a Catholic tutor over us. 

“At the age of fifteen I was sent to Exeter College, Oxford, 
where my tutor was a certain Mr. Leutner, a good and learned 
man, and a Catholic in mind and heart. There, however, I did 
not stay more than a twelvemonth, as at Easter the heretics sought 
to force us to attend their worship, and to partake of their counter- 
feit sacrament. I returned then with my brother to my father’s 
house, whither Mr. Leutner himself soon followed us, being resolved 
to live as a Catholic in very deed, and not merely in desire. While 
there he superintended our Latin studies for the next two years ; 
but afterwards going to Belgium, he lived and died there most 
holily. As for Greek, we were at the same time placed under the 
tuition of a good and pious Priest, William Sutton by name, to 
whom this occupation served as an occasion for dwelling in our 
house unmolested. He afterwards entered the Society, and was 
drowned on the coast of Spain, whither Superiors had called him. 
At the age of nineteen I passed over to France, by permission, with 
the object of learning the French tongue, and resided for three 
years at Rheims. While there, though yet a lad, and far from 
being solidly grounded in my Humanities, I applied myself to the 
study of Sacred Scripture, consulting the commentators for the sense 
of the more difficult passages, and writing down with my own hand 
the explanations given publicly to the theological students. Being 
my own master, I did not, as I ought to have done, lay a sufficiently 
solid foundation. My own taste guided my choice of authors, and 
I sedulously read the works of St. Bernard and St. Bonaventure, 
and such other spiritual writers. About this time I made, by God’s 
providence, the acquaintance of a saintly young man, who had been 
admitted into the Society at Rome, but having for reasons of health 
been sent out for a time, was then living at Rheims. He gave me 
the deiails of his past life ; he told me (may the Lord reward him!) 
how he had been educated in the household of God ; he taught me 
how good and wholesome it was for a man to have borne the yoke 
from his youth. He taught me the method of mental prayer ; for 
which exercise we were wont to meet together at stated hours, as 
we were not living in the college, but in different lodgings in the 
town. It was there that, when about twenty years of age, I heard 
the call of God’s infinite mercy and loving-kindness inviting me 
from the crooked ways of the world to the straight path, to the 
perfect following of Christ in His holy Society. 

“ After my three years’ residence at Rheims, I went to Clermont 
College, at Paris, to see more closely the manner of the Society’s 
life, and to be more solidly grounded in Humanities and Philosophy. 
I had not been there one year, when I fell dangerously ill. After 
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my recovery, I accompanied Fr. Thos. Darbisher to Rouen, in order 
to see Fr. Persons, who had arrived thither from England, and was 
staying incognito in that city, to superintend the publication of his 
Christian Directory, a most useful aud happy work, which in my 
opinion has converted to God more souls than it contains pages. 
The heretics themselves have known how to appreciate it, as ap- 
pears from a recent edition thereof published by one of their minis- 
ters, who sought to claim the glory of so important a work. To 
Fr. Persons, then, did I communicate my vocation, and my desire 
of joining the Society. But as I was not yet strong, nor fit to con- 
tinue my studies, and moreover, as I had some property to dispose 
of, and arrangements to make in England, he advised me to return 
thither, so as to recruit my health by breathing my native air, and 
at the same time to free myself from every obstacle which might 
prevent or delay me in my pursuit of perfection and the religious 
life. I accordingly went home, and after settling my affairs, set 
out on my return in about a year; this time, however, without 
having asked for a license, for I had no hope of obtaining it, as I 
did not venture to communicate my plans to my family. 

“‘T embarked then with some other Catholics, and after having 
been kept five days at sea by contrary winds, we were forced to 
put in at the port of Dover. On arriving thither, we were all seized 
by the Custom-House officers, and forwarded to London in custody. 
My companions were imprisoned, on a warrant of the Queen’s Privy 
Council. For my own part, though I declared myself a Catholic, 
and refused to attend their worship, I escaped imprisonment at that 
time, as there were some of the Council that were friendly to my 
family, and had procured me the license to travel abroad on the 
former occasion. ‘They entertained, it would seem, some hopes of 
perverting me in course of time; so I was sent to my maternal 
uncle’s, a Protestant, to be kept in his custody, and if possible to 
be perverted. He, after three months, sought to obtain my full 
liberty both by bribes and begging ; but being asked whether I had 
gone to church, as they call it, he was obliged to acknowledge that 
he could never bring me to do so. Thereupon the Council sent me 
with a letter to the pseudo-Bishop of London, who, having read it, 
asked whether I would allow him to confer with me on religious 
matters. I replied, that as I doubted of nothing, I had rather 
decline. ‘You must in that case,’ he answered, ‘remain here in 
custody.’ I replied that in this I was obliged to acquiesce, through 
force and the command of the Government. He treated me with 
kindness, with a view, perhaps, of thus drawing me over. But he 
ordered his chaplain’s bed to be brought into my chamber. At first 
I repeatedly declared my determination not to enter into any dis- 
pute with this man on matters of faith, as to which my mind was 
settled, nor to receive religious instruction from him; but as he 
ceased not pouring forth abuse and blasphemy against the saints in 
Heaven, and against our Holy Mother the Church, I was forced to 
defend the truth, and then almost the whole night was spent in 
disputing. I soon discovered that in him at least God’s truth had no 
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very formidable adversary. After two days, as they saw my case 
was hopeless, they sent me back to the Council with letters of 
recommendation forsooth, for the so-called Bishop told me that he 
had greatly striven in my favour, and that he had great hopes of 
my being set at large. It was, however, a Uriah’s letter that I 
carried ; for no sooner had the Council read it, than they ordered 
me to be imprisoned until I had learnt to be a loyal subject. For 
they hold him a bad subject who will not subject himself to their 
heresies and their sacrilegious worship. 

“ Being committed to the Marshalsea prison, I found there 
numbers of Catholics and many priests awaiting judgment of death 
with the greatest joy. In this school of Christ I was detained 
from the beginning of one Lent to the end of the following, not 
a gy abundant consolation of mind, and good opportunity for 
study. 

“We were twice during this interval dragged before the courts; 
not to be tried for our lives, but to be fined according to the law 
against recusants. I was condemned to pay 2000 florins. Once 
on my return from the court, which was in the country, some six 
miles out of London, I got leave to go and visit some friends, 
having pledged my word to return to the Marshalsea that night. 
I went then to visit a prisoner detained in that horrible dungeon 
called Bridewell, as I had heard that he was sick. His story de- - 
serves notice.—He had formerly lived in Fr. Campian’s service, 
and on account of some words he had let fall in praise of Fr. Cam- 
pian, he was arrested and detained a long time in the Marshalsea. 
On my arrival there I saw him laden with heavy fetters on his 
legs, besides which he wore a very rough hair-shirt. He was most 
lowly and meek, and full of charity. 1 happened one day to see a 
turnkey strike him repeatedly without the servant of God uttering 
a single word. He was at length taken with three others to the 
filthy Bridewell. One of their number died of starvation a few 
days after their transfer. When I visited this poor man he was 
lying ill, being worn out with want of food and labour on the 
tread-wheel. It was a shocking sight. He was reduced to skin 
and bone, and covered with lice that swarmed upon him like ants 
on a mole-hill ; so that I never remember to have seen the like. 

“ At times our cells were visited, and a strict search made for 
church-stuff, Agnus Deis, and relics. Once we were betrayed by 
a false brother, who had feigned to be a Catholic, and disclosed 
our hidden stores to the authorities. On this occasion were seized 
quantities of Catholic books and sacred objects, enough to fill a 
cart. In my cell were found nearly all the requisites for saying 
Mass ; for my next-door neighbour was a good Priest, and we dis- 
covered a secret way of opening the door between us, so that we 
had Mass very early every morning. We afterwards repaired our 
losses, nor could the malice of the devil again deprive us of so great 
a consolation in our bonds. 

“In the course of the following year, my liberty was obtained 
by the importunities of my friends, who, however, were bound as 
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sureties, to the extent of a heavy sum of money, for my remaining 
in the kingdom. I was, moreover, to present myself at the prison 
at the three months’ end. And these sureties had to be renewed 
three or four times before I was able to resume my project. At 
length the long-wished-for opportunity presented itself. A very 
dear friend of mine offered himself as bail to meet whatever demand 
might be made if I was discovered to be missing after the appointed 
time. After my departure, he forfeited not indeed his money but 
his life ; for he was one of the most conspicuous of those fourteen 
gentlemen* who suffered in connection with the captive Queen of 
Scots, and whose execution, as events soon showed, was but a 
prelude to taking off the queen herself. 

“ Being at length free, I went to Paris; and finding Fr. Wil- 
liam Holt, who had just arrived from Scotland, ready to start for 
Rome with the Provincial of France, I joined myself to their com- 
pany. At Rome I was advised to pursue my studies in the English 
College, and to take Piiest’s Orders before I entered the Society. 
I followed this advice, despite my ardent desire of entering religion, 
which I communicated to Fr. Persons, and to Fr. Holt, the then 
Rector of the English College. But as the Roman climate was not 
suited to my constitution, and I had an extreme desire of going to 
England, it seemed good to the Fathers to put me at the beginning 
of the year to casuistry and controversies ; I went, therefore, through 
a complete course of Positive Theology. Towards its close, when 
the Spanish Armada was nearing the coasts of England, Cardinal 
Allen thought fit to send me to England for various matters con- 
nected with Catholic interests ; but as I still wanted several months 
of the lawful age for taking Priest’s Orders, a Papal dispensation 
was obtained. I was most unwilling to depart unless I was first 
admitted into the Society ; so Fr. Persons, out of his singular cha- 
rity towards me, obtained my admission to the Novitiate, which I 
was to finish in England. There were at that time in the English 
College some others who had the like vocation, and we used to 
strive to conform ourselves as much as possible to the novices at 
St. Andrea’s, serving in the kitchen and visiting hospitals. On the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, a.p. 1588, 
our Very Rev. Fr. General Aquaviva received Fr. Edward Old- 
corne of blessed memory, and my unworthy self, into the Society 
of Jesus, and gave us his blessing for the English Mission. I 
started then on my homeward journey, in company with Fr. Old- 
corne and two other Priests who had been students at the English 
College.” 


Our next extract shall give Fr. Gerard’s account of his landing 


in England : 
“ At length we came to Eu, where a College for English youths 


* The allusion here is to Babington’s plot—which might with much more 
reason be called Walsingham’s. We know the names of twelve of these 
youths—Babington, Abington, Tilney, Barnwell], Charnock, Titchbourne, 
Gage, Bellamy, Travers, Salisbury, Jones, and Donne. 
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had been established, which was afterwards abandoned on account 
of the wars, and another more extensive establishment erected at 
St. Omer’s. Our Fathers at Eu, after conferring with those who 
had the management of the College in that town, all strongly 
opposed our venturing into England, as circumstances then were ; 
for that the Spanish attempt had exasperated the public mind 
against Catholics, and most rigid searches for Priests, and domi- 
ciliary visits, had been set on foot; that guards were posted in 
every village along the roads and streets; that the Earl of Lei- 
cester, then at the height of his favour, had sworn not to leave 
a single Catholic alive at the close of the year: but this man of 
blood did not live out half his days, for he was cut off in that 
very same year. We were compelled then to stay there for a time, 
until fresh instructions were sent us by Fr. Persons in the name 
of Fr. General. They were to this effect, that the state of affairs 
had indeed much changed since our departure from Rome, but 
that as it was the Lord’s business that we had to do, he left us 
free either to wait the return of greater calm, or to pursue the 
course we had entered upon. On receiving this desirable message, 
we did not long deliberate, but immediately hired a ship to land 
us in the Northern part of England, which seemed to be less dis- 
turbed. ‘Two Priests from Rheims joined us, as our former com- 
panions preferred to take time before they faced the dangers 
which awaited them on the opposite shores. 

‘** The ship then set sail with those Priests on board, a goodly 
cargo indeed, had not my unworthiness deprived me of the crown, 
for all those other three suffered martyrdom for the faith. Those 
two Priests were soon taken, and being in a short space made 
perfect, they fulfilled a long time. Their names were Christo- 
pher Bales and George Beesley ;* but my companion, the blessed 
Fr. Oldcorne, after having spent eighteen years of toil and labour 
in the Lord’s vineyard, watered it at length with his blood. 

‘“* After crossing the Channel, as we were sailing along the 
English coast on the third day, my companion and I seeing a 
convenient spot in which the ship’s boat might easily set us on 
shore, and considering that it were dangerous if we were to land 
all together, recommended the matter to God and took counsel 
with our companions. We then ordered the ship to anchor off 
that point until dark ; and in the first watch we were put ashore 
in the boat and left there, whereupon the ship immediately set 
sail and departed. We remained there awhile commending our- 
selves in prayer to God’s Providence, then we sought out ‘some 
path which might lead us further inland, at a greater distance 
from the sea, before the day should dawn. But the night being 
dark and cloudy we could not strike out gny path that would lead 
us to the open country, but every way we tried always brought us 

* This last name is spelt Bistius in the Ms., but no such name occurs in 


Challoner. It is evidently mis-spelt for Bislius. Christopher Bales is com- 
memorated in Challoner on March 4, 1590, and George Beesley on July 2, 


591. 
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to some dwelling, as we were made aware by the barking of the 
dogs. As this happened some two or three times, we began to fear 
lest we might rouse some of the inhabitants, and be seized upon as 
thieves or burglars. We therefore turned into a neighbouring wood, 
where we proposed to rest during the night. But the rain and the 
cold (for it was about the end of October) rendered sleep impos- 
sible, nor did we dare to speak aloud to one another, as the wood 
was in the neighbourhood of a house, but we deliberated in whis- 
pers whether to set out together for London or to part company, 
so that if one were taken, the other might escape. Having pon- 
dered the reasons on both sides, we determined to set forth each 
by himself, and to take different routes. 

“ At day-dawn, then, we cast lots who should first leave the 
wood, and the lot fell on the good Father, who was also the first 
to leave this world for heaven. We then made an equal division 
of what money we had, and after embracing and receiving one from 
the other a blessing, the future martyr went along the sea-shore to 
a neighbouring town, where he fell in with some sailors who were 
thinking of going to London. Being prudent and cautious, he 
strove by cheerfulness to accommodate himself to their humours 
in indifferent things. But twice or thrice he could not withhold 
from reproving their coarse and filthy language, though he im- 
perilled himself by so doing, as he afterwards told me. And 
indeed his zeal in this matter was very great, as is proved by 
many accounts which I have often heard related. One instance 
may serve for all. Fr. Oldcorne while in London visited a cer- 
tain Catholic gentleman who was greatly attached to him, On 
the window of his room was painted an improper picture; and 
although the house was not the property of his friend, but rented 
by him, the Father could not endure such an object, so he struck 
his fist through the pane, and told his host how unbecoming it 
was to allow such things to remain. Such was this good Father's 
zeal for God’s honour, and his love of truth. Joining himself then 
to the aforesaid sailors, he knew how to combine the prudence of 
the serpent with the simplicity of the dove, and behaved himself 
in such sort that though he did not conceal that the evil he saw 
in them was displeasing to him, yet evil as they were he won their 
esteem, and by their means, and the protection they unwittingly 
afforded, he was enabled to reach London without molestation ; 
for the watchers, who were almost in every town through which 
he passed, taking him to be one of the party, cared not to annoy 
those whose appearance and carriage distinguished them so com- 
pletely from those for whom they were keeping watch. 

“ When my companion had departed, I too set out, but by a 
different road. I had not gone far before I saw some country folks 
coming towards me. I went up to them, and inquired about a stray 
falcon, whether they had heard the tinkling of his bells. For I 
wanted them to think that I had lost a falcon, and was going 
through the country in search of it, as is usual with those who 
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have sustained such a loss, so that they might not wonder why I 
was strange to the country, and had to ask my way. They, of 
course, had neither seen nor heard any such thing of late, and 
seemed sorry that they could not direct my search. I then went 
with a disappointed air to examine the neighbouring trees and 
hedges, as if to look for my bird. Thus I was able, without 
awakening suspicion, to keep clear of the highway and to get 
further and further from the sea-shore, by going across country. 
Whenever I saw any one in a field, I went up to him and put the 
same series of questions about the falcon, concealing thereby my 
anxiety to keep out of the public roads and villages, where I knew - 
sentinels were posted with power to examine every stranger. I 
thus managed to expend the best part of that day, walking some 
eight or ten miles, not in a straight line, but by doubling and 
returning frequently on my steps. At length being quite soaked 
with rain, and exhausted with hunger and fatigue, for I had 
scarcely been able to take any food or rest on board ship for 
the tossing of the waves, I turned into a village inn which lay 
in my road ; for those who go to the inns are less liable to be 
questioned. 

“There I refreshed myself well, and found mine host very 
agreeable, especially as I wanted to buy a pony he had in his 
stable. I concluded the bargain at a reasonable price, for the 
owner was not very rich ; but I took it as a means of more speedy 
and safer transit, for foot-passengers are frequently looked upon as 
vagrants, and even in quiet times are liable to arrest. 

“ Next morning I mounted my pony and turned towards Nor- 
wich, the capital of that county. I had scarce rid two miles when 
I fell in with the watchers at the entrance of a village, who bade 
me halt, and began to ask me who I was and whence I came. I told 
them that I was the servant of a certain lord who lived in a neigh- 
bouring county (with whom I was well acquainted, though he was 
unknown to them), that my falcon had flown away, and that I had 
come to this part of the country to recover him if he should have 
been found. They found no flaw in my story, yet they would not 
let me go, but said I must be brought before the magistrate and 
constable,* who were both in church at the time, at their profane 
heretical service. I saw that I could neither fly nor resist, nor 
could I prevail with these men; so, yielding to necessity, I went 


* “ Ad subcuratorem pacis, et ad censorem.” Ms, We are unable to feel 
certain as to the exact rendering of many Latin words which occur here and 
there in the manuscript before us, and which are used by Fr. Gerard to 
represent offices or things peculiar to England. A little further on we meet 
with an ‘ Irenarché aut curatore pacis,’ who we suppose was a justice of the 
peace. The ‘subcurator’ in the passage now before us must have been his 
delegate or clerk. As for the ‘censor,’ we must confess that we call him the 
‘constable’ somewhat in reliance on the authority of the immortal Dogberry : 
“You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable 
of the watch : therefore bear you the lantern. This is your charge: you 
shall comprehend all vagrom men: you are to bid any man stand, in the 
prince’s name,” Much Ado about Nothing, act iii. se. 3, 
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with them as far as the churchyard. One of the party entered the 
church and brought word that the constable wished me to come 
into the church, and that he would see me when service was over. 
I replied that I would wait for him where I was. ‘No, no,’ said 
the messenger, ‘you must go into church.’ ‘I shall stop here,’ I 
returned ; ‘I don’t want to lose sight of my horse.’ ‘What!’ said 
the man, ‘ you won’t dismount to go and hear the word of God! I 
can only warn you that you will make no very favourable im- 
pression ; as to your horse, I myself will engage to get you a better 
one, if you are so anxious about him.’ ‘Go, and tell him,’ said I, 
‘that if he wants me, either he must come at once, or I will wait 
here.’ As soon as my message was taken to him, the constable 
came out with some others to examine me. I could easily see he 
was not best pleased. He began by demanding whence I came. I 
answered by naming certain places which I had learnt were not far 
off ; to his questions as to my name, condition, dwelling, and busi- 
ness, I made the same answers as above. He then asked whether 
I had any letters with me; on which I offered to allow him to 
search my person. This he did not do, but said he should be 
obliged to take me before the Justice of the Peace. I professed 
my readiness to go, should he deem it needful, but that I was in a 
hurry to get back to my master after my long absence, so that if it 
could be managed I should be better pleased to be allowed to go on. 
At first he stood to his resolution ; and I saw nothing for it but to 
go before the justice and to be committed to jail, as doubtless would 
have been the case. But suddenly looking at me with a calmer coun- 
tenance, he said, ‘ You look like an honest man: go on in God’s 
name; I don’t want to trouble you any more.’ Nor did God’s Pro- 
vidence abandon me in my further journey. As I rode onward 
towards the town, I saw a young man on horseback with a pack 
riding on before me. I wanted to come up with him, so as to get 
information about the state of the town, and ask the fittest inn for 
me to put up at, and he looked like one of whom I could make 
such inquiries without exciting suspicion ; but his horse being 
better than mine, I could not gain upon him, urge my pony how 
I would. After following him at a distance for two or three miles, 
it chanced by God’s will that he dropped his pack, and was obliged 
to dismount in order to pick it up and strap it on. As I came up 
I found he was an unpolished youth, well fitted for my purpose. 
From him I acquired information that would have been very useful 
had any danger befallen; but, as it was, by his means the Lord so 
guided me, that I escaped all danger. For I inquired about a good 
inn neur the city gate, that I might not weary my horse in going 
from street to street in search of one. He told me there was such 
an inn on the other side of the city; but that if I wanted to put 
up there I must go round the town. Having learnt the way thereto 
and the sign of the house, I thanked my informant, and left him 
to pursue his road, which led straight through the town; the same 
way I should have followed had I not met with such a guide, and 
in that case I should have run into certain danger, nor would any 
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God's greater glory and the salvation of many souls. 

“ Following then the advice of the young man, I went round 
the skirts of the city to the gate he had described, and as soon as 
I entered I saw my inn. I had rested me but a little while there, 
when a man who seemed to be an acquaintance of the people of 
the house came in. After greeting me civilly, he sat down in the 
chimney corner, and dropped some words about some Catholic 
gentlemen who were kept in jail there; and he mentioned one 
whose relative had been a companion of mine in the Marshalsea 
some seven years since. I silently noted his words, and when he 
had gone out, I asked who he might be. They answered that he 
was a very honest fellow in other points, but a Papist. I inquired 
how they came to know that. They replied that it was a well- 
known fact, as he had been many years imprisoned in the Castle 
(which was but a stone’s throw from the place where I was) ; that 
many Catholic gentlemen were confined there, and that he had 
been but lately let out. I asked whether he had abandoned the 
Faith in order to be at large. ‘ No, indeed,’ said they, ‘nor is he 
likely to, for he is a most obstinate man. But he has been set free 
under an engagement to come back to prison when called for. He 
has some business with a nobleman in the prison, and he comes 
here pretty often on that account.’ I held my tongue, and awaited 
his return. As soon as he came back and we were alone, I told 
him I should wish to speak with him apart, that I had heard that 
he was a Catholic, and for that reason I trusted him, as I also was 
a Catholic ; that I had come there by a sort of chance, but wanted 
to get on to London: that it would be a good deed, worthy of a 
Catholic, were he to do me the favour of introducing me to some 
parties who might be going the same road, and who were well 
known, so that I might be allowed to pass on by favour of their 
company: that being able to pay my expenses, I should be no 
burden to my companions. He replied that he knew not of any 
one who was then going to London. I hereon inquired if he could 
hire a person who would accompany me for a set price. He said 
he would look out some such one, but that he knew ofa gentleman 
then in the town, who might be able to forward my business. He 
went to find him, and soon returning desired me to accompany 
him. He took me into a shop, as if we were going to make some 
purchase. The gentleman he had mentioned was there, having 
appointed the place, that he might see me before he made him- 
self known. At length he joined us, and told my companion in 
a whisper that he believed I was a Priest. He led us therefore to 
the cathedral, and having put me many questions, he at last urged 
me to say whether or no I was a Priest, promising that he would 
assist me—at that time a most acceptable offer. On my side, I 
inquired from my previous acquaintance the name and condition of 
this third party ; and on learning it, as I saw God’s Providence in 
so ready an assistance, I told him I was a Priest of the Society, 
who had come from Rome. He performed his promise, and pro- 


of those things have befallen which afterwards came to pass for 
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cured for me a change of clothes, made me mount a good horse, 
and took me without delay into the country to the house of a per- 
sonal friend, leaving one of his servants to bring on my little pony. 
The next day we arrived at his house, where he and his family re- 
sided, together with a brother of his who was a heretic. They had 
with them a widowed sister, also a heretic, who kept house for 
them ; so that I was obliged to be careful not to give any ground 
for them to suspect my calling. The heretic brother at my first 
coming was very suspicious, seeing me arrive in his Catholic 
brother’s company unknown as I was, and perceiving no reason 
why the latter should make so much of me. But after a day or 
so he quite abandoned all mistrust, as I spoke of hunting and 
faleonry with all the details that none but a practised person 
could command. For many make sad blunders in attempting 
this, as Fr. Southwell, who was afterwards my companion in many 
journeys, was wont to complain. He frequently got me to instruct 
him in the technical terms of sport, and used to complain of his 
bad memory for such things ; for on many occasions when he fell in 
with Protestant gentlemen, he found it necessary to speak of these 
matters, which are the sole topics of their conversation, save when 
they talk obscenity, or break out into blasphemies and abuse of the 
Saints of the Catholic faith. In these cases it is of course desirable 
to turn the conversation to other subjects, and to speak of horses, 
of hounds, and such like. Thus it often happens that trifling 
covers truth, as it did with me on this occasion. After a short 
sojourn of a few days, | proposed to my newly found friend (the 
Catholic brother) my intention of going to London, to meet my 
Superior. He therefore provided me with a horse, and sent a 
servant along with me; begging me at the same time to obtain 
leave to return to that county, and to make his house my home, 
for he assured me that I should bring over many to the faith, were 
I to converse with them publicly as he had seen me do. I pledged 
myself to lay his offer before Fr. Garnet, and said that 1 would 
willingly return if he should approve of it. So I departed, and 
arrived in London without accident, having met with no obstacle 
on the road. I have gone into these particulars to show how God’s 
providence guarded me on my first landing in England ; for with- 
out knowing a single soul in that county, where until then I had 
never set foot, as it was far distant from my native place, on the 
very first day I found a friend who not only saved me from present 
nae but who afterwards, by introducing me to the principal fami- 
ies in the county, furnished an opportunity for many conversions ; 
and from the acquaintance I then made, and the knowledge the 
Catholics in those parts had of me in consequence, all that God 
chose hereafter to do by my weakness took its origin, as will 


appear by the sequel.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Wild Sport in the Jungle. 


SINGULARLY distinct in its inaccuracy is the common conception of 
an Indian jungle. Nine persons, we may safely say, out of ten, 
picture at the word a district of unlimited bush, tangled and path- 
less, impervious to sunbeams, to be entered only in its less dense 
portions, and there painfully and by crawling; where, moreover, in 
the shortest ramble of this inconvenient sort, those whose taste 
leads them to thrust themselves on the notice of carnivorous animals 
generally, and the Bengal tiger in particular, are sure to have the 
opportunity. Distinct, however, and widespread though it be, this 
idea is very far from the truth. The jungle undoubtedly contains 
much bush and many tigers, but bushes and tigers are not its 
essence. The term is in India applied to any district but partially 
cultivated or wholly barren; and the particular jungle to be spoken 
of here was something of this sort:—an area of some thousand 
miles, part plain and part low hills, covered with stones in some 
places, and with long grass waist-high—in others, dotted with 
stunted trees and sprinkled with thorn bushes, four-fifths as nature 
made it, the rest in widely separate patches of cultivated ground 
surrounding wretched mud and reed built villages ; green and flourish- 
ing in the rains, but in the shooting season, trees and shrubs leafless, 
the grass a sickly yellow waste of uncut hay, the watercourses re- 
presented by lines of sand, with stagnant pools few and far between, 
the “nullahs” or ravines parched and stony, the earth gaping with 
cracks, a few fine trees around actual waterpools alone breaking 
by their refreshing green the dismal desert aspect of the rest. The 
works of man are on a par with those of nature: the villages before 
mentioned abound chiefly in filth, but are prolific also in poul- 
try, pigs, and buffaloes, and are redeemed from total insignificance 
only by the remains of the square mud forts, which in former days 
afforded the timid inhabitants the refuge often needed from the 
incursions of Mahrattas and other bolder spirits. 

So much for the place itself; now for its occupants. In their 
regard also the popular idea errs. Not that the wild beasts in the 
jungle are few ; they swarm ; but the difficulty is to find them. It 
is marvellous how hard, I may say impossible, it is, to find a tiger 
by merely beating for him. I have seen a party with full com- 
plement of native beaters find nothing, when we had proof of the 
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presence of at least three tigers in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
and I have found, after a blank beat, that all the time a tiger 
had actually been lying within twenty yards of the post I occu- 
pied. This being so, the hunting is managed in this wise. 

On arrival at a village the “ shikaris,” who may be described 
as Indian gamekeepers, impound as many young buffaloes as they 
require, and tie them up at all the likely pools of water in the 
neighbourhood, where they are left and visited twice a day, being 
then, if untouched, watered and fed. If, however, a tiger kill one, 
his death may be looked for with tolerable certainty; he gorges, 
drinks, and then lies down to sleep off his carouse in the imme- 
diate vicinity—generally within a hundred yards. If not acci- 
dentally disturbed, he is yours. The shikari reports a “ kill,” and 
straightway you turn out, to try to effect one also, with beaters 
from the village, varying in number from thirty to a hundred, who 
advance in line, sending forth the most unearthly yells to rouse 
the quarry from his lair, while the guns are posted to command 
the pathways or watercourses by which it is thought that the 
brute will try to break away. My experience, be it here observed, 
is all of shooting on foot. 

The hot season is selected for two reasons, which will both 
give some notion of what “hot” in this case means, the first being 
that the jungle is so burnt up, and cover and water rendered so 
rare, that you know more easily where to seek your game; the 
second, that the tiger, even if he breaks away, cannot go far in the 
sun, but must creep into shade, so as to be easily headed even by 
a man on foot. As a further testimony to the sun’s tremendous 
power, the thermometer in our tent stood frequently at 115°, and 
our four gallant dogs, employed to bait and delay wounded tigers, 
finished the campaign minus the skin of their backs, scorched off 
by the sun ! 

These remarks may serve to introduce a few rough sketches of 
sport in a jungle of the Deccan in the April and May of the 
present year. As another preliminary let the reader bear in mind 
that one can best describe what he best remembers, and can best 
remember what happens to himself ; which being so, may I be held 
excused for my lavish use of the first person singular. 

Three of us, C., K., and I, started the campaign, which was 
destined, alas, to prove fatal to one. Our first meeting with the 
enemy was on the 11th of April, when a kill was reported on the 
bank of a fine river, lined with plentiful shade. Fired at in his 
lair, the brute dashed down stream, but being headed and turned 
by the beaters, he crossed the river and broke away. A chase of 
half a mile, guided by his “ pug” or footprints, revealed him creep- 
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ing slowly along, his tongue lolling out of his mouth, dead beat 
with the heat. The dogs were slipped, and gained us time to run 
up; when a ball in the hind leg brought him to a stand, anda 
shell bursting in the neck, smashed the spine and laid the monster 
low. A monster he was; measuring ten feet one inch,—a large 
figure for a tiger properly measured, that is from nose to tip of 
tail, before skinning ; the skin when pegged out to dry measuring 
considerably more. 

Our first tiger-hunt had been happy and prosperous enough; 
our second was sad and fatal, though we who survive did not learn 
its full horror till long after, when our campaign was closed. For 
we were, it may be well to add, living under canvas some hundred 
and twenty miles from camp, marching and counter-marching in 
quest of game. 

This second hunt took place on the 22d. There had been a 
kill on a small nullah, which ran off in three directions from one 
centre. We each took one of the branches in charge. Presently 
out came the tigress, stared at me, and, while I hesitated to fire as 
she was far off, trotted off towards K. He, poor fellow, had been 
badly hurt some days previously by a boar, and was by no means 
fit for a life-and-death struggle. Almost immediately followed two 
shots, a roar of rage, and K.’s voice calling on us by name. I was 
nearest to him, and reached him first; he was walking slowly, with- 
out gun or helmet, to some shade ; the tigress lying gasping a few 
yards off. A shot in the brain rendered her incapable of further 
mischief ; then I turned my attention to poor K. He was torn by 
the great cat from left shoulder to ankle; his clothes in ribbons ; 
one gun-barrel fairly dented in: but he was quite conscious. He 
had felt unable to climb a tree as the tigress approached, had 
* missed her at fifty yards with his first barrel, and shot her through 
and through, as she galloped past at five yards, with the second ; 
she had gone on for twelve or fifteen yards, then turned and charged 
and rolled him over twice and let him go. Then he had called out, 
and I had seen the rest. We did not know the real extent of our 
poor friend’s wounds, but it was imperative that he should with all 
speed receive due attention. So his bed was rigged up as best we 
could into a “ doolie,” and bearers impressed at the villages brought 
him in thirty hours to a railway, by which in some twelve hours 
more he was landed at N—, and handed over by C., who had 
escorted him, to the charge of a doctor. The doctor conveyed him 
to camp ; and it was not till we ourselves returned thither, a month 
later, that we were shocked to learn our poor friend’s death. 

Meanwhile we had narrowly escaped a similar fate. On the 
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27th, a tigress, hit three times already, charged from sixty yards 
at us as we stood to receive her on either side of a small tree; 
receiving in her advance three bullets, all of which went through. 
We had agreed to fire alternately, and mine was the last shot. 
She received it (a shell) at seven yards. I just remember feeling 
that I had not stopped her ; and seeing her eyes fixed on mine as 
she sprang, I hastily leaped behind the tree, her héad grazing my 
rifle’s muzzle as she shot past. I had no other weapon, and turned 
to face her expected charge with the sorry aid of my gun held 
crosswise. To my intense relief, selfish perhaps, but I think 
natural and certainly true, she was charging C. My “ peon” 
seized the opportunity to hand me my spare gun: but it was not 
needed ; before I could cock, up flew her tail, and she rolled over 
stone dead. It was a gallant charge; but I may be excused for 
having quite assured myself of its failure by firing both my re- 
maining barrels into our prostrate foe. 

' The 28th was another exciting day. A cow had been killed 
and dragged to water and eaten, not far from yesterday’s seene of 
action. The beat commenced. Straightway a tiger passed C.’s tree, 
was wounded in the hind foot, and retreated back whither he 
came. Then the grass was fired, and another tiger—a young one— 
bolted two hundred yards from my station; afforded me two shots, 
and went off with a leg broken. Number one was now heard 
growling in a small, narrow, deep, rocky nullah, whither the fire 
had driven him. The banks of this nullah almost touched each 
other atop, rendering it not unlike a great underground drain. 
Finding a place where it opened out into shelving banks, I 
posted myself in a bush in its centre, being raised about five 
feet from the ground; C. taking his station in another bush on 
the bank, a hundred yards or so higher up. Volleys of stones 
and bad language from the beaters had no effect in rousing the 
enemy ; when the dogs winding him entered the drain, and were 
immediately chased out by its occupant. It was, I think, the 
grandest scene I ever saw. A background of blazing or smoul- 
dering jungle, a canopy of thunder-cloud fast creeping up, dogs 
dancing about at a safe distance, at a still safer the beaters - 
swarming up the trees, and in the centre, he—the hero of the 
moment—on a small pinnacle of rock, eyes flashing, tail ex- 
tended and viciously twitching, roaring as though he challenged 
the whole world to “‘come on.” But his gloriousness was not 
allowed to last. C.’s rifle “spoke ;’ and the brute sprang back 
wounded into the jungle. But in a moment more his whiskers 
appeared round a corner close to me, and catching sight of me 
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he roared and charged. He must certainly have been within 
twelve feet of the muzzle as I fired, and rearing up he pawed 
the air in an agony; I fired again, and feebly turning round he 
lay down, and was despatched with the second gun. He was a 
large animal, measuring nine feet eight inches. The wounded one 
we did not get. My journal notices another tiger as growling near 
our tent at night, so that we were at this time pretty well amongst 
them. 

“Tigers would have fared better had tigers drawn the picture,” 
some reader may at this point be tempted to exclaim ; and I must 
confess that the glory was not always altogether ours. A ridiculous 
instance of panic in the presence of the enemy occurred towards 
the close of our campaign. A tiger had killed a cow near the tent, 
and we went at once to the spot. After seeing him, and firing and 
missing and losing him again, we “ pugged” him into some long 
grass, and sent a shikari back for the beaters. Pending their 
arrival we sat down in the shade, and had just got out our 
pipes, when one of the peons yelled out that the tiger was 
coming at us. We sprang up, and, I am sorry to say, bolted 
several yards before we turned to look; then, having cocked our 
rifles, we began to feel rather ashamed of ourselves ; when, lo and 
behold ! the tiger’s head peering round a tree, within twenty yards 
of where we had been sitting! So demoralised were we by the 
previous panic, that, instead of firing at once, we scrambled into 
a couple of bushes, that we might “ pot” him with less risk. 
Meanwhile our dogs, which were loose, becoming aware of the 
tiger, made towards him; whereupon he, having now made us 
look sufficiently foolish, turned tail and was off like a hare, before 
either of us could fire a shot. Nor would he show himself again, 
notwithstanding that we beat for him assiduously. 

What need is there to go through the whole list of our victims— 
the tiger that we nearly walked on to as it lay ina bush, and which 
we shot in situ; and the other, which C. knocked over like a rab- 
bit as it cantered past at 180 yards; the “man eater,” who, on 
receiving my bullet, wasted his precious moments in worrying a 
sapling; and the still more deluded animal which came and lay 
down under the tree in which C. was sitting, and which was sent 
to the shades by a bullet through the spine? Suffice it to say, that 
nine tigers in all rewarded our exertions ; besides a fair amount of 
other game. For though the tiger be monarch of all he surveys, it 
is not for lack of company. But the jungle-king deserves this 
chapter to himself, 
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. Archbishop MANNING on the Centenary and the General Council. 
. NOURISSON on BOssvUET. 
. Lippon’s Bampton Lectures. 
. M. PovusouLat’s History of France. 
. Canon OAKELEY on Church Choirs and Music, 
6. The TAYLORS of Ongar. 


1. The Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of his Diocese lately issued 
by the Archbishop of Westminster* is a document full of matter 
of the highest importance. The subjects treated of in it fall natu- 
rally into three divisions, which are closely connected with each 
other. For more than thirty pages the Archbishop is occupied 
with the Centenary of St. Peter lately celebrated at Rome, and with 
the full import of that great gathering of the Episcopate of the 
whole world around the throne of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. This 
gives him an occasion to lay down in lucid and pregnant terms the 
doctrine of the Church as to the special prerogative of the successors 
of St. Peter, and through them of the Roman Church. His Grace 
then passes to the current idea of what is called Ultramontanism 
as put forward in Protestant papers, and this leads him naturally 
to the Encyclical and Syllabus—* the perplexing blunder,” as it 
has been called, “of 1864”—on which it seems to have been the 
intention of the late Cardinal Wiseman to address his flock if his 
failing health had permitted it. Dr. Manning intimates that he 
considers this intention as an heirloom which he has received from 
his predecessor, and it will be a subject of sincere congratulation 
to the Catholics of this country that his Grace should take this 
important subject out of the hands of inauthoritative and less com- 
petent writers. 

The second part of the Pastoral gives a succinct history of Gal- 
licanism. It shows that Gallicanism “is no more than a transient 
and modern opinion which arose in France, without warrant or 
antecedent in the ancient theological schools of the great French 
Church,” and that Bossuet ‘“ escaped censure only out of indulgence, 
by reason of his great services to the Church.” Dr. Manning adds 
that the Gallican opinions have done harm in England. “A year 
ago, Bossuet’s position was claimed as the justification for rejecting 


* The Centenary of St. Peter and the General Council. A Pastoral Let- 
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the unity and infallibility of the Universal Church.” Bossuet’s 
name was indeed used in a manner which showed great want of 
acquaintance with his writings, as was pointed out both by Dr. 
Manning and Fr. Ramiére at the time ;* but mischief was no doubt 
done to individual seekers for the truth by the confident manner 
in which the assertion was made. ‘So long,” says the Archbishop, 
“tas these relics of the theology of a few French courtiers are suf- 
fered to pass without censure, we shall be exposed to this irrele- 
vant but popular retort” (p. 56). These words seem to point to an 
approaching condemnation of Gallicanism. The evil mentioned 
by the Archbishop must be fresh in the minds of any who followed 
the Oxford movement closely, especially after the secession of Mr. 
Newman, and those who have to do with aiding the many souls who 
are daily drawn nearer and nearer to the Church must meet with 
its effects frequently. In fact, in this as in other cases we see con- 
tinually the powerful effect of French theological opinion upon Eng- 
land. Gallicanism is not by any means the only false system which 
has flourished first, partially, in France, and then been transplanted 
by individual emigrants or sojourners into this country, or has been 
borne over along with a multitude of better things, in the tide of 
French literature by which Catholics among us in particular are 
supplied with devotional and historical reading. The rigorism, which 
was the offshoot of Jansenism in many minds which were not the 
victims of the heresy itself, is still to be found here and there 
among us, and later forms of distorted truth mixed with error, such 
as ultra-supernaturalism, traditionalism, and the like, have in- 
fected more than one writer who has never suspected himself of 
want of orthodoxy. We owe so much to France that some of us 
have been inclined to look upon everything French as above all 
suspicion—even when we might have known that it was a matter 
of grave suspicion in France itself. The effect has been—not so 
much to spread positive error, as to disseminate partial and incom- 
plete truth, and thus to warp religious thought and paralyse spi- 
ritual life. The evil is mostly seen in those who have taken to 
theology as an intellectual exercise, and studied it in their own 
way and on their own account. Happily, the Roman education of 
a great part of our clergy, and the perfectly Catholic, or—if people 
will have it so—Ultramontane, spirit which pervades our home 
seminaries has preserved the only teachers who are likely to be 
listened to among us from a possible danger. It is well, at all 
events, that the Gallican mistake has now been so strongly branded 
by the Archbishop. 

The most. interesting portion of the Pastoral is undoubtedly 
the last, which treats of the General Council, the approaching con- 
vocation of which has been announced by the Holy Father. Dr. 
Manning enters at considerable length into the reasons assigned by 
the Pope for the resolution to which he has come. The Council 
is intended to furnish an opportunity for the “union of counsel 
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and labour, to find and apply remedies to the evil of the times” 
—for the more clear manifestation of the truth to those who are 
in darkness, and for the more close consolidation and concentra- 
tion of the power of the Church, both against the enemies who 
assail her, and for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
upon the earth. After some preliminary pages on the relation of 
General Councils to the Supreme Pontiff, the Archbishop dwells 
briefly, but most interestingly, on what may be expected to be the 
work of the coming Council. Some of the anticipated benefits are 
internal, others external to the Church. For instance, the course 
of events during the last three hundred years has changed the prac- 
tices and institutions of most Christian countries to such an extent, 
that the old rules of the discipline and administration of the Church 
require readjustment, to enable them to meet the altered conditions 
of society. Then again, the relations between civil governments 
and the Holy See, and between the same governments and the 
Church authorities in each particular country, are profoundly 
changed since the Council of Trent. The State, in general, has 
laid aside its Christian character. “It is inevitable that a General 
Council, in which the relations of the Church in all lands to the 
civil powers throughout the world must be calmly revised by men 
of the maturest wisdom and calmest temper, under the heaviest 
private and public responsibility, cannot fail to disperse the clouds 
of empty declamation which have obscured the truth” (p. 85). Ex- 
ternally to the Catholic unity, there is room for the labours of a 
Council with regard to the reconciliation of the Eastern Churches, 
which must soon, in the natural course of events, be delivered from 
the dominion of the infidel power which has so long been retained 
in Europe by the jealousies of Christian states. These Churches 
are said to have been attracted to the Holy See by the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception, which they have always believed. 
Then it is also to be hoped that the cravings for unity and peace 
which have manifested themselves of late among the Western Pro- 
testants may be increased and encouraged by the action of the 
Council. The conscious unity, universality, and power of the true 
Church, as well as her liberty in her spiritual action, cannot but 
be strengthened by the assembly—national spirit may be more 
completely extinguished, the encroachments of the State may be 
checked, and the spoliations which have been so busily carried on 
in various countries of Europe may be made to issue in the more 
certain independence of the Church from influences external to her- 
self. The Council is to be convoked for the 8th of December, but 
it seems that the year is not fixed, and the state of Europe may 
soon be such as to make its immediate assemblage impossible. 


2. To the general readers of Bossuet the work which cost him 
most labour, and to which he was vainly striving to give the finish- 
ing stroke when he died, is little known. Many editions of his works 
wholly omit it. Yet La Politique tirée des propres Paroles del’ Ecriture 
Sainte fully sustains its author’s reputation, and abounds with vigor- 
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ous argument and brilliant declamation. Like the Universal History 
and several other treatises, it was planned and partly composed for 
the use of the Dauphin while Bossuet had charge of his education. 
The six first books, which were begun in 1677 and finished in less 
than a year, formed part of the studies not only of the Dauphin, but 
afterwards of his three sons, and of the sons of various other royal 
and noble persons. It was not until 1700 that the author found 
time to continue his work, and the composition of the four remaining 
books, and the revision of the whole, occupied him at intervals till 
his death in 1704. Mr. Nourisson, a great writer of Etudes on lite- 


rary and philosophical topics, has lately closed a series of essays on. 


Bossuet, with a publication* specially devoted to this neglected work. 
He is so far from advocating Bossuet’s theories of Diving right and 
of the perfection of an absolute monarchy, as to consider him inferior 
as a publicist to Locke, and to assert that, in the empire of words, 
which represents that of ideas, the term “liberal” has replaced that 
of “upright ;” but he maintains at the same time that La Politique 
is well worth an attentive study as a monument of the past, as a 
splendid composition, and as full of noble ideas and sound teaching. 
He has much to say also of his hero’s thorough sincerity and disin- 
terestedness, and of the degree to which in practice his theories were 
tempered by his personal mildness and piety. The opening sentence 
—in which we are informed that “There is no science at once more 
popular and less fit for the multitude; more brilliantly clear on the 
surface and concealing more obscurity within; more attractive in its 
object and more repulsive in the perils of its course, than the science 
of politics’”—is a fair specimen of the crackers with which a cer- 
tain class of French essays, and Mr. Nourisson’s in particular, abound. 
We cannot say that his own brilliancy does much to remove the ob- 
security of the great political questions over which he skims. And 
while his copious quotations from the Mémoires of the French Nabu- 
chodonosor, and from various gossiping annals of the time, are very 
amusing, we demur to some of the slashing criticisms which he bases 
on the latter. Thus, it is hardly fair to accuse all the Jesuit Royal 
Confessors of unfaithfulness to their trust on the testimony of Le 
Dieu, who speaks of having heard Bossuet complain of them, because 
when the king had read his book on the love of God, he pretended 
never to have heard any thing of the sort before. 


3. Mr. Liddon was called upon, in the winter before last, to fill an 
unexpected vacancy in the University pulpit at Oxford as Bampton 
Lecturer for the ensuing year, and it is probable that few appointments 
of the kind ever gave greater general satisfaction or raised higher anti- 
cipations in the University. The caution or the prejudice of the Board 
of electors in whose hands the nomination to the Bampton Lecture- 
ship is placed, has often excluded eminent men from the office,— 
which is perhaps the highest distinction that can be conferred upon an 
Academical preacher. This Lectureship gives to its holder for the 


* La Politique de Bossuet. Par Nourisson. Paris, 1867. 
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time being an unrivalled opportunity of handling some important sub- 
ject continuously and at length before an audience very willing to listen 
to him patiently, and the most highly cultivated that can be gathered 
together anywhere within the pale of the Establishment—an audience 
consequently on which to make an impression for good, is to do good 
on a very large scale indeed. The importance of the post has been 
a reason in this case, as in so many others among Anglicans, for 
keeping the men best fitted for it from ever filling it. The list of 
Bampton Lecturers contains a few great, and a good many second- 
rate, names: but it ought to have been the list of all the greatest 
men whom Oxford has nurtured for the Establishment. As it is, 
the men who have been most conspicuous for the last forty years 
have almost all been excluded. Newman, Keble, Arnold, Robert 
Wilberforce, Pusey, Manning, Stanley, Jowett, Tait, Temple—none 
of these have ever been Bampton Lecturers. If Mr. Liddon is not 
to be reckoned as of equal calibre with those whom we have just 
mentioned, he has at least a reputation and an influence in Oxford 
itself which not many of them have surpassed, and he is a man of 
decided and undisguised party opinions. His appointment was there- 
fore honourable not only to himself, but to the electors from whom 
it proceeded, as indicating to some extent a cessation of the rule of 
proscription which has often refused the same distinction to the most 
learned and eloquent preachers of the University. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Liddon—that of the Divinity of our 
Lord*—must no doubt have enhanced on this occasion the interest 
which we believe attaches to every appearance of that gentleman in 
the pulpit. It is, indeed, somewhat ominous that he should have” 
thought so vital a point of Christian doctrine in need of fresh defence 
before the University audience. His lectures are not, he tells us, a 
formal treatise on the subject, but attempt “only to notice, more 
or less directly, some of those assaults upon the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Divinity which have been prominent or popular of late years, and 
which have, unhappily, had a certain weight among persons with 
whom the writer is acquainted.” Mr. Liddon starts from the ques- 
tion put by our Lord to His disciples at Caesarea Philippi, which 
was answered by St. Peter in that memorable confession of faith 
which drew from our Lord in return the promise, Tu es Petrus, et 
super hance Petram edificabo Ecclesiam meam. The question may 
be answered, Mr. Liddon tells us, substantially in two ways only— 
either by the Catholic or the Humanitarian formula—for the Arian 
answer is but a phase of the latter. His second, third, and fourth 
Lectures draw out the arguments for the Divinity of our Lord, first, 
from its anticipations in the Old Testament, the Theophanies and the 
Prophecies; secondly, from the results of our Lord’s work in the 
world; and thirdly, from His own doctrine about Himself—“ His 
consciousness.” At the close of this stage of the argument Mr. 
Liddon boldly urges on his hearers the terrible choice between the 
two alternatives before them. ‘Our Lord’s human glory fades 

* The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1866. By H. P. Liddon, M.A. Rivingtons, 1867. 
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before our eyes when we attempt to conceive of it apart from the 
truth of His Divinity. He is only perfect man because He is truly 
God. If He is not God, He is not a humble or an unselfish man. 
Nay, He is not even sincere. . . . The choice really lies between 
the hypothesis of conscious and culpable insincerity, and the belief 
that Jesus speaks literal truth and must be taken at His word.” 
(pp. 805, 306.) The two next Lectures draw out the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Divinity as stated in the writings, first of St. John, then 
of St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul. A long and careful lecture 
(of a hundred and thirty pages) on the Homoousion follows, in which 
the Nicene definition is defended with much learning from the witness 
of the Church of the first three centuries: and the last discourse 
treats of the consequences of the doctrine. 

We have seen these Lectures complained of by Protestant or 
Anglican critics as failing in their argument. Possibly, the criticism 
proceeded upon the assumption that Mr. Liddon meant his work to 
be more like a formal treatise than he did. At the same time, the 
complaint has some truth in it, not so much from the fact that Mr. 
Liddon is unequal to the antagonists with whom he is more directly 
engaged, as because his position hampers him and makes him falter. 
The best parts of his book are, we think, the chapters which contain 
the Scriptural argument. On one point, indeed, that of the “ig- 
norance” which he imputes to our Lord’s Human Soul with regard 
to the Day of Judgment, he is very unsatisfactory on account of 
his scanty acquaintance with the theology of the subject; but the 
chapters on St. John and the other Apostles are valuable and beau- 
tiful. His third Lecture —“our Lord’s work in the world a 
witness to His Divinity’”—was perhaps chiefly in the mind of the 
critics who have remarked on the failure of the argument. Mr. 
Liddon is half afraid of the subject himself, and introduces it with 
a cautious protest against too rash dealing with such a topic. The 
truth is, we suppose, that Mr. Liddon falters because the Anglican 
point of view presents our Lord’s work in the world as a work 
which began brightly and triumphantly, and has ended in compara- 
tive, though not positive, failure. There is no positive failure, be- 
cause none but a divine Power could have produced the phenomena 
of the three or four first centuries, or the change in the world which 
can be traced to nothing but Christianity. This, strictly speaking, 
is enough for the argument, though it does not answer a number 
of objections. But there is a comparative failure, when the promises 
of our Lord to His Church are put side by side with their fulfilment, 
as the Anglican theory represents it: and a defect of this kind in 
one link of his argument, as Mr. Liddon must be aware, materially 
affects the strength of the remainder. The great “work of our 
Lord in the world” is the Catholic Church, One, infallible, inde- 
fectible, the Spouse of Christ, which cannot change, the same now 
as on the day of Pentecost, the same in the fourth or sixteenth or 
nineteenth century as in the first. But of the glories of the Catholic 
Church Mr. Liddon feels himself forbidden by some mournful in- - 
stinct to speak, and his description of the results of our Lord’s work 
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on the world reads so cold and tame as to jar upon the ears of a 
Catholic, while those antagonists to whom he is more immediately 
addressing himself will be tempted to hurl back upon him his own 
bold argument of the two alternatives. There is a like logical flaw 
in his chapter on the Homoousion, The Catholic reader will be 
brought to a sudden stand, by finding his author go off for a page or 
two into an attack on the late definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. He will be apt to ask himself why Mr. Liddon cannot leave 
the Church alone—why the hope which his own mind may have 
been silently nourishing should be so rudely dispelled—that the new 
generation of Anglican writers among whom this author is promi- 
nent may be about to cast away those habits of abuse and misrepre- 
sentation which have so long been traditional in controversialists of 
their communion. Such a reader will see at once that in his par- 
ticular statements, Mr. Liddon is either speaking of what he has 
not studied or mis-stating what he has. But the fact is, that here 
again Mr. Liddon is only saying what he is obliged to say. This 
sudden anti-Catholic outburst is the fruit of Mr. Liddon’s conscious- 
ness of the necessities of his own inconsistent position. In defend- 
ing the Homoousion, he is arguing against the Arians, who used, 
against the definition of Nicea, very much the same arguments 
with those used by Anglicans against the definition of 1854—only 
that the Homoousion was an actual addition to the formal Creed, 
and a term which had been rejected by a previous Council. On the 
other hand, the ground on which the Catholics of the fourth century 
received the Homoousion by no means rested to them on those in- 
genious arguments drawn out by Mr. Liddon, from the Adoration 
of Christ in the Apostolic age and in that which succeeded it, or 
from the Acts of the early Martyrs. Their ground was simply the 
authority of the Church, that is, the identical ground on which the 
Immaculate Conception is believed by Catholics now. Here again 
Mr. Liddon seems to feel himself in the presence of relentless ad- 
versaries, ready to urge on him the alternative argument which he 
has thrown at them: and his only way of escape, we are sorry to 
say, is an explosion of violent and almost angry assertion, which 
probably many of his hearers would have been able to answer on the 
spot. 2 
Here we touch on a point of controversial method as to which it 
may be worth while to make one remark. Mr. Liddon has evidently 
formed his style far more on that of Dr. Newman than on that of 
his own master, Dr. Pusey,—and so far, no one will quarrel with him 
for the choice. Now there is one characteristic of Dr. Newman’s 
method—we use the word in a general sense—for which we think all 
concerned in religious and literary discussion are bound to feel towards 
him a special debt of gratitude, and which we would fain hope will 
leave traces of itself for generations to come in the controversies of 
educated Englishmen. We mean of course his wonderful fairness 
and clearness in stating the case of his adversaries for them, often 
far better and more forcibly than they could do it for themselves. Mr, 
Liddon seems to us not unfrequently to aim at imitating this charac- 
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teristic of his great model, and we are far from saying, that when q 
he has made a statement of the kind of which we speak, and begins | 
his next paragraph with the words “ This is what may be said,”— q 
the representation of his opponents’ case is always such as those | 
opponents would be unwilling’ to acknowledge. When he has to deal | 
with German or French infidelity, when it is Strauss or Renan or | 
Schenkel whose statements he is epitomising, we are at least unable 
to detect the unfairness which we are constrained to say Mr. Liddon , 
seems to have reserved for passages in which he meets with the 
formal acts of what to him is at least the largest portion of the 
Catholic Church,—reunion with which, by means of “mutual ex- 
planations,” the party to which he belongs are so anxious to bring | 
about. We are bound to say, that, instead of contributing any thing al 
on the side of explanations, Mr. Liddon has certainly, on a very im- 
portant point, added to the already large accumulation of misrepre- 
sentations which have to be dispelled.* ik 
* It is only fair to justify these remarks by a simple reference to the 


passage which has occasioned them, though we cannot do more. We do not 
at all complain of anti-Catholic statements from writers like Mr. Liddon: 


but we have a right to complain when Catholic doctrines or arguments are 

given, as such, in a shape which Catholics repudiate. Thus, we pass over 

Mr. Liddon’s assertion that the definition of the Immaculate Conception 

“ startled Christendom twelve years ago,” that it is “ accepted only by a : 
section of the Christian Church, and was promulgated by an authority whose i = 
modern claims the Fathers of Nicewa would have regarded with unfeigned } 
astonishment.” Mr. Liddon’s audience would not understand here that he 

was doing more than expressing an opinion. But he goes on to say (p. 649) | 

that there is a difference in the substance of the two definitions respectively. | 

The Nicene Fathers “were explaining old truth, they were not revealing i! 
truth unrevealed before.” Is not this to imply, that the authority defining 1) 

the Immaculate Conception was consciously and professedly “ revealing truth 
unrevealed before’? Mr. Liddon says, in fact, I go beyond the question of | 

the authority of the defining power : it was a different thing that was done. } | 
“In the one case an old truth is vindicated by an explanatory re-assertion : 

in the other a new truth is added to the Creed.” If there is any argument | 

in this, it must be that the Pope knew that he was doing this, and claimed 

the power to doit. Again, “ The Nicene decision is the act of a Church be- : 
lieving itself commissioned to guard a body of truth delivered from heaven in , 

its integrity, once for all.” Here then Mr. Liddon’s readers must understand him 
to assert, that the Church which defined the Immaculate Conception believed 
its commission to extend beyond that. He goes on: “The recent definition ] 
presupposes a Church which can do much more than guard the faith, which i 
is empowered to make continual additions to the number of revealed certain- 
ties, which is the organ no less than the recipient of a continuous revelation.” 

This is simple claptrap, unless it is meant to imply that such is the view 
taken of the Church by Catholics now. Yet if it is meant to imply this, it 
is outrageously false: and if Mr. Liddon has taken the pains to read any 
Catholic treatise on the subject, or indeed if he has only read the Apostolic i 
Letter Ineffabilis Deus, in which the definition is contained, he must have 
met with ample reasons for knowing it to be false. We shall only quote two 
passages : one as to the doctrine itself, the other as to the general question 

of “ development” and “ new truths,”’ On the first point the Apostolic Letter 
says : (this doctrine) “ Catholica Ecclesia, que a Sancto semper edocta Spirit 
columna est ac firmamentum veritatis, tanqguam doctrinam possidens divini- 
tus acceptam, et calestis revelationis deposito comprehensam, multiplici con- 
tinenter ratione splendidisque factis magis in dies explicare proponere et 
fovere nunquam destitit” (p. iv.), As to the power of “making continual 
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We must repeat, that we by no means consider Mr. Liddon to 
have gone out of his way to attack the Church on this point, though 
we are sorry to find a writer of his promise speaking so entirely at 
random and with so complete an ignorance of his subject-matter. 
He has not rushed at the Immaculate Conception like a bull at a red 
cloak: but he has had to meet a fair objection, and he has dealt with it 
by an extravagant misrepresentation. We have little doubt that the 
day will come when he will see his mistake, and perhaps he may see 
the truth sooner for having fallen into such a snare. Whether he is 
wise or not in urging on his hearers the alternative as to our Lord’s 
Divinity to which we have alluded, is a question for him to settle: 
but we have no doubt that he is himself quite capable of appreciating 
the force of the somewhat similar argument which must rise to his 
mind from the fact, that from his present position he can but ill 
meet the infidel arguments about the seeming failure of our Lord’s 
promises to the Church, and that even the Creed of Nicewa can only 
be inconsistently defended by those who question the authority of the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception. 


4. Although M. Poujoulat does not belong to the brilliant and 
picturesque school of historical writers of which some of his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries are the most distinguished leaders, his 
calm and lucid summary of the events of the last half century is 
perhaps the most trustworthy work on French history during that 
time which at present exists. His last volume,* lately published, 
brings down the story to 1852, and he has added a chapter on the 
principal events which have marked the fifteen years of the Second 
Empire. With a sort of dramatic fitness, the volume opens with 
an account of the attempt made at Boulogne in 1840 by the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, and closes, as we have said—leaving 
out the supplementary chapter—with the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1852. We have already had occasion to speak 
of M. Poujoulat’s former volume. The present shows the same 
conscientious industry, the same thoughtfulness, and the same sin- 
cere royalism. It reads very well as a commentary on the auto- 
biographical Memoirs of M. Guizot, with which we were lately 
engaged. Without being severe on Louis Philippe and his minis- 
ters, M. Poujoulat points out faithfully their inconsistencies and 
weaknesses. He does justice also to M. de Lamartine and to the 
majority in the Assembly of the Republic, to which France owed 


additions to the number of revealed verities,” the following words must have 
been before Mr. Liddon’s eyes: “ Christi enim Ecclesia, sedula depositorum 
apud se dogmatum custos et vindex, nihil in his unquam permutat, nihil 
minuit, nihil eddit, sed omni industria vetera fideliter sapienterque tractando 
si qua antiquitus informata sunt, et Patrum fides sevit, ita limare expolire 
studet, ut prisca illa ccelestis doctrine dogmata accipiant evidentiam, lucem, 
distinctionem, sed retineant plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem, ac in 
suo tantum genere crescant, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu, eademque 
sententia.” p. 11. 

* Histoire de France, depuis 1814 jusqu’au temps présent, Par M. Pou- 
joulat. Tome 4éme. Paris, 1840-67. Libraire V. Poussielgue et Fils. 1867. 
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the maintenance of tranquillity after the fall of the Orleans dynasty, 


and some good laws which have survived the power which made 
them. 


5. Few among us are more likely to be listened to on the 
question of Church Choirs and Church Music than Canon Oakeley. 
He has a delicate touch and an unfailing kindliness which secure 
him from the danger of wounding even the most tender suscepti- 
bilities: and we need hardly say, that music, vestments, archi- 
tecture, and other similar appurtenances to worship and religion, 
are matters about which our strangely perverse human nature is 
sometimes liable to inflammation of a more violent kind than when 
subjects in themselves far more vital are brought into controversy. 
Personal taste and individual predilection have a wonderful power 
in making us feel warmly the “immense importance” of that to 
which we have been accustomed. Canon Oakeley, had he no other 
claims to be trusted with the handling of the subject of which 
we are speaking, would be as fit as any one else in the world who 
could be found on the score of the geniality which marks all his 
writings. But it is well known that he is also devoted to music, 
and is himself an accomplished musician, and he has for many 
years managed a large Mission. 

The debateable questions which belong to the matter of Church 
Music and Church Choirs* fall under two heads—who ought to be 
in the Choir, and what is the music which ought to be sung? 
These questions are of course settled in different ways according to 
the customs and circumstances which obtain in different countries, 
and in different parts of the same country. The Church, in this as 
in other matters, has intimated more or less of a preference, and, at 
the same time, has left her children, practically, very much to their 
own tastes and judgment; with an occasional protest against, or 
even prohibition of, something that has been too unseemly to 
escape censure. Thus the excessive extravagance of figured and 
secular music has been from time to time condemned ;—whispers 
have even been heard of an intention to prohibit florid music alto- 
gether. But it has not been thought necessary, in reality, to put a 
violent end to music which has become popular. In the same way, 
it might be difficult to find written and direct authority for the 
ordinary Church Choir, as it is composed in most of our missions. 
The normal ecclesiastical Choir would be composed of men and 
boys alone, would sing in the sanctuary instead of in an organ- 
gallery, and we suppose, if “ of the strictest observance,” would sing 
little but plain ehant or Gregorian music, and this without any 
instrumental accompaniment. But the use of Christendom has 
broken through these limits in every direction. Instruments have 
established themselves everywhere, except in the Papal Chapel. 
Figured music has made its way universally, and the greatest masters 
of modern music have offered the most splendid fruits of their genius 

* A Few Words on Church Choirs and Church Music. By F. Canon 
Oakeley, M.A. London, 1867. 
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for the adornment of Catholic worship. In countries where musi- 
cal taste and cultivation of, at least, a certain standard, are more 
prevalent than in others, it has been found impracticable to refuse to 
the masterpieces of Mozart and Beethoven, and a score of others, 
the aid of the most beautiful and practised female voices that can 
be found to convey them to the ear as faithfully as possible. It can- 
not be questioned that the glorious music of these Masses, rever- 
ently performed by a perfect choir, is as fitting a homage to the 
great act of Christian worship as the finest tribute of architecture, 
painting, or embroidery. In our own country, in particular, choirs 
are not formed on any exclusive principle. Some few churches 
are able to give their worshippers rich and gorgeous music by means 
of practised choirs of boys and men. In the majority of cases, 
where the music is highly cultivated, the choirs are composed either 
of professional singers, men and women, or of volunteers of both 
sexes. We must not forget the far greater number of cases in 
which the music is made as good as circumstances will permit, 
without perhaps coming up to the standard which would satisfy 
a fastidious critic. In these cases, of course, anybody who can 
sing—sometimes anybody who thinks that he or she can sing—is 
pressed into the service. 

Canon Oakeley—who discusses the questions before him with 
his usual clearness and moderation—is strongly in favour of making 
the choir consist of men and boys only. He says that he has never 
found any difficulty in supplying his own choir with treble voices 
from the boys of his parish-school. It is possiblethat some critics 
might not be altogether satisfied with the result, but it may certainly 
be doubted whether Canon Oakeley’s is not an exceptional case. 
Not that the school of Islington need be imagined to be unusually 
rich in vocal treasures, but that its young members are likely to 
have received an attentive and skilful direction of their musical 
education (as far as it has gone) which is quite out of the reach of 
others. When the Priests on a mission are good musicians, and 
can devote a good deal of time to the choir, it is quite possible that 
a succession of good choristers may be kept up. But if the Priests 
throughout the country were polled, how many would give the 
result of their experience in the same terms as Canon Oakeley? 
There is also in this plan the great advantage that the knowledge 
of music thus gained enables the guondam chorister to resume his 
place in the sanctuary when his voice returns “in a later form.” 
And this connection with the services of the Church may serve him 
in good stead in after life, and enable him to continue a devoted and 
useful member of the congregation. For the rest, Canon Oakeley 
would get rid of the ladies as soon as possible. He has a word to 
say for plain chant, but he would keep up figured music chiefly as 
the expression of Christian joy and triumph, and he is also an 
advocate for orchestral accompaniments when they can be good of 
their kind. At the same time, he would be the last man in the 
world to interfere with full liberty in all matters on which it has 
been practically granted. 
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Here, at least, we can cordially agree with him. Omnis spiritus 
laudet Dominum—such, we conceive, should be the motto which 
should regulate our wishes on subjects of this kind. There is one 
view of Church Musie which we do not see put forward in the 
pages of the pamphlet before us, as, indeed, it perhaps hardly fell 
within their seope. But nothing can possibly be more elevating 
or delightful in the way of united worship than to hear a whole 
congregation taking a hearty part in those musical portions, at 
least, of the service which are meant to be shared in by all. A 
thousand or twelve hundred people—men, women, and children— 
singing popular hymns and joining in well-known litanies—this is 
a kind of Church Music to which we should be loth to prefer even 
the most faultless and exquisite performance of a picked choir. It 
is unfortunately too true that there are some congregations who 
prefer listening in apathetic silence while Vespers are chanted to 
well-known tones, and who change their position only and not 
their silence when the altar blazes with light and Benediction be- 
gins. But just as we should be glad if it were possible that the 
more peculiar functions of the choir should be performed by the 
congregation, so in a lesser degree it may be said, that the choir in 
the organ-gallery represents the congregation, and should be formed, 
if possible, out of it. So it must generally be in all but the most 
prosperous and happily-circumstanced churches ; and it is perhaps 
unwise to be hard and critical when the finest voices that the con- 
gregation can supply are doing their best. Let it only be the 
schoolmistress who can play the harmonium or organ, with a few 
of the young women who have formerly been her pupils for the 
higher voices, and Mr. Smith the tinker and Mr. Brown the 
chandler to take the lower parts, and let them insist upon going 
through some long Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, Benedictus, and Agnus 
Dei of Mozart, with the solitary Priest of the Mission, who has 
already said an earlier Mass in a Convent or in some outlying 
chapel, to intone the Gospel and Epistle, as well as his own parts of 
the service, and to preach at the end,—if all this is done devoutly 
and with a good will, and gives edification and delight to the 
audience, we imagine that he must be a more hard-hearted critic 
than Canon Oakeley who will find fault with it, either on the 
score of musical taste or strict ecclesiastical propriety. The musical 
services in our churches are, we think, dearer to our people’than is 
often the case with non-Catholics, and they frequently constitute 
the most splendid “ entertainment,” so to call it, that it is ever 
their lot to enjoy. Choirs are not always manageable ; but when 
firmly and kindly dealt with, they not only contribute much to the 
decency and honour of the service, but are the indirect means of 
immense good outside the walls of the chapel. On the other hand, 
like all other institutions, they are liable sometimes to get out of 
order: and the presence of ladies in the organ-gallery may be as 
likely to throw weight on the good side of the scale as on the 
other. What is wanted, we suppose, is as good music, as deco- 
rously performed, as possible under the particular circumstances of 
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each mission. Would not a sudden reform destroy what it could 
never replace ? 


6. Isaac Taylor, the author of the Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm, and of a number of other works which have made less im- 
pression on the mind of the public, was one of a family of writers, 
many of whom have succeeded in producing interesting works, 
though none besides himself have risen to anything like celebrity. 
One of his latest writings appeared in Good Words under the title 
of the Family Pen: it formed one of a series of papers of Personal 
Recollections. In this essay he gave an “account of the literary 
_ activity of three successive generations of his family.” His son has 
a now republished it,* together with a careful memoir of Jane Taylor 
. his aunt, also from his father’s pen. He has added a memoir of 

his father, and filled up a companion volume with various short 
works of Jane Taylor, Jefferys Taylor (her other brother), and 
other members of the family ; beginning with his grandfather and 
grandmother, the parents of the author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, and ending with his own generation. 

The memoirs are interesting, and none of the single pieces fall 
below a moderately high level. The tale of Display, by Jane 
Taylor, which occupies a large portion of the second volume, would 
be thought tame and prosy by readers of the present generation ; 
but it has quite as much in it as many of the “good and in- 
structive tales” which circulate largely in the “religious world” of 
Protestants. The memoir of its authoress is, we think, the best 
part of the work now before us. It gives a good picture of the 

benevolent and conscientious life which is so frequently to be met 
| with among the English Nonconformists. 
<s It may be said, that there is no particular reason why histories 
| of this kind should be written. Amid the multitude of books 
with which the insatiable and frivolous appetite of our reading 
al population is fed, it seems more natural to ask why anything should 
not be written about than the converse. But, in fact, the idea of 
. Mr. Taylor’s book is a very good one, although it might admit of 
execution in a more interesting way. We have abundance of me- 
moirs of individuals, and yet we seldom meet with a picture of the 
i life of a family. A family is an entity in itself, a little nation as 
ii it were, with its character, its tradition, its varied fortunes, its 
if internal and external catastrophes. Family life is the life of the 
if vast majority of the human race: and its course may contain in- 
cidents, combinations, and touches of Providential guidance which 
certainly deserve attention and record. 


* The Family Pen: Memorials, Biographical and Literary, of the Tay- 
lor Family of Ongar. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder, 1867, 
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Solicitors—Messrs. LACE, BANNER, GILL, NEWTON, and BUSHBY. 


Surveyor—J. STEWART, Eaq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


THE continued growth of the Company's Fire Business, and the rapidity with 
which its income outstrips itself, is altogether unexampled. The year 1866 gave 
a revenue in this department exceeding that of 1865 by £80,000. The year 
1867 promises to give at least as large an increase over its predecessor 1866. 

The Directors recognise an important trust in the position occupied by the 
Company, and estimate very highly the confidence and preference thus gratifyingly 
expressed. They endeavour to acquit themselves of the responsibility by using 
any influence they possess in promoting, as far as opportunity presents itself, 
the real interests of the public, by indicating to those, from whom higher 
rates may be demanded, ‘b= sources of the losses thus sought to be repaired ; and 
providing for relief from the unwelcome impost by pointing out the changes in 
the character of risks, which will cause immediate reduction in the premium paid ; 
by seeking to confine within some reasonable limit the deductions for commission 
which, intervening between the Insured and the Company, is a tax upon its 
constituents, created by extreme and unnatural competition, and by it maintained 
in its indefensible excess ; by impressing upon all, the Public, the Agents, and 
the Proprietors alike, the vast advantages which institutions of this nature are cal- 
culated to confer, if their functions be rightly understood and employed, and their 
obligations be contracted, with integrity for their basis, and be discharged with a 
high-toned discrimination, and a well regulated regard for individual rights. 

The business of the Company is extended to the British Colonies and to 
Foreign Countries, where its reputation is established as firmly as it is at home. 
The same principles guide the Directors in fixing the Premiums abroad as are 
followed here, and the results are very satisfactory. 

To shew the great value of Insurance against Fire, as one of the prudential 
practices of the age, it may be stated that the losses paid by this Company 
alone, in the years ‘1864, 1865, and 1866, amounted to the enormous sum of 

,780,000, a sum, however, which was fortunately exceeded by the very 
ch larger amount of Premiums received in the same time, namely, 
,300,000. These figures exhibit the magnitude of the interests protected 
this Company, and abundantly testify to the liberality and promptitude 
h which its engagements are fulfilled. 


A 
PREMIUMS for the Year 1866, £818,055 12s..94. 
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Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. a 
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Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. " 3 pa 


TRUSTEES. 
Henry V. EAst, Esq., FREDERIC HARRISON, EsQ., WM. NICOL, Esq, 
DIRECTORS. 
London Board: Offices, 7, Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


Chairman—Sirk JOHN MusGROVE, Bart. 
Deputy Chairmen—F. HARRISON, Esq., and SHEFFIELD NEAVE., 


Appis, Henry V. East, Esq. |AMES Mor ey, w. Esq., 
M 


wy eA De BATHE, Bt. | R. W. Gaussen, Esq. ‘OWLER NEWSA 
S. BuTier, Esq., M.P.! Geo. Gtyn, Esq., | Sir C. Nicuotson, Bart., | T. M. Wecveuin, Esq., 
H. C. HILDERS, OHN OMNSON, Esq. ICOL, ESTMACOTT, 
M. McNauGuTAn, Esq. | W. H. C. Plowpen, Esq., F.R.A. 
Dent, Esq. Ross D. Mancuzs, Esq. B.RS. B. G. Winvus, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—JOHN ATKINS, Esq | Fire F. Scott, Esq. 


Actuary—AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Esq. Auditor—H. H. CANNAN, Esq. 


Medical Referees—J. R. BENNETT, Esq., M.D. ; ALEX. a Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Surgeon— ‘AMES PAGET, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—TuHE LONDON AND County BANK ; Messrs. GLYN, ood Curries & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PALMER, PALMER and BULL. 
Surveyors—E. N, CLIFTON, Esq., and WM. THOMPSON, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


THE questions of whether there is in the Mutual System of Insurance any 
corresponding compensation for the want of a Guaranteeing Capital, and a 
responsible Proprietary, and is there any necessity for Capital at all in the conduct 
of a business which professes to be so regulated as to provide for its own liabilities, 
and to be able to determine what those liabilities will be in a given time, are 
frequently, and very properly, asked ; and if it were practicable to define those 
conditions with certainty, and to secure that, under no circumstances could 
they be departed from, it cannot be denied that the Mutual System would be 
perfect, and that any other Capital than that supplied by the business itself would 
be a burthen on the concern. But it is because there is no certainty in this 
life, that the practice of Insurance exists at all. It is to correct the eccentricities 
of chance and change that events have been observed and registered, and proba- 
bilities been calculated, and precautions instituted to prevent the misfortunes of 
doubt and failure ; and it is obvious that precautions, themselves depending on 
success in rightly estimating unknown results, can afford but a questionable foun- 
dation on which to rear a fabric of safe shelter from the consequences of erroneous 
appreciation, when determining the precautions it is necessary to take. Hence it 
follows, that the prudence of mankind generally asks for and elects a sufficient 
guarantee. The cost, controlled by active competition, is not great ; the com- 
fort derived from the feeling of security is deemed an ample compensation. 

It is possible, however, to combine the advantage of a large capital with the post- 
ponement of the cost till provision for the reasonable participation in profits for the 
Policy holder, has been secured. And this is what this Company endeavours to 
do. Its system of GUARANTEED BONUSES removes its Insurances from the 
region of expectation only, and enables every one to feel that he is insured not ; 
on speculation. These Bonuses are not affected by the accident of a year in 
which the mortality has been exceptionally great; or by the occurrence of a 
panic, and a fall in the value of the funds or other securities just when th 
valuation is to be closed. They are independent engagements, based on asce 
tained probabilities indeed, but affording to those who take them protection fro 
such variations in established rule. In a series of years the variations are not fel 
but falling on a particular period, the results of that period may be distressingly” 

disappointing. Therefore, is it important to guard against them. “od 


LIFE PREMIUMS for the Year 1866, £254,397 a 


| 


Liverpool and London and Globe laeuronet Company. 


TRUSTEES OF GLOBE MILLION FUND. 


FFIELD NEAVE,* EsQ., Chairman. 


W. Esq., M.P. W. Tire, Esq., M.P. | SWINTON Boutt, Esq. | W. Newmancn, Esg. 


Manchester Board. 
Office—so, King Street. 


Chairman: 
E. R. Lancwortuy, Esq. 


Thomas Ashton, Esgq., 
Middleton. 
H. Esq., Little- 


J. Pat, M.P., Old- 


E. Total, 
J. A. Tarner sq. 
I. Wrigley, Esq. 


Resident Secretary: 
R. A. Kennedy, Esy. 
Medical Referee: 
E. Blackmore, M.R.C.S. 


Bankers: 
The Consolidated Bank. 


Sore. Esq. 
bert Bayly, Esq. 


New York Board. 
William Street. 
Chatrman. 

F, Cottenet!, Esq. 
Deputy- Chairman. 
Henry Grinnell, Es 
E. M. Archi ibald, 
ritish Consul. 
A. Hamilton, Jun., 
J. Gaillard, Jun., Esq. 
Resident Secretary. 
A. Pell, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Lecds and Yorkshire Sheffield & Notting- 
ham Board. 


Albion Street, Leeds. Office—17, Old Haymarket, 
Directors: Sheffield ; Weekday Cross, 
Nottingham, 
Chairman: 
W. Butcher, Esq., Sheffield. 
Deputy-C: 
Wa. Vickers, Esq., Not- 
tingham. 
John a Esq., Not- 


llison, Esq., Shef- 
Lewis Esq., 
Nottingham. 
T. Jessop, Esq., Sheffield. 
Resident Secretaries: 
2: Bright, Esq., Sheffield. 
C. Pearce, Esq. » Notting- 


W. Carr 
John Esq. 
John Wells, Esq. 


Resident Secretary: 
Joseph Turner, Esq. 


Medical Referee: 
T. P. Teale, Esq., Leeds. 


Bankers: 
Messrs. Beckett, Denison 
and Co., Leeds. 
Messrs. William Williams, 
Brown & Co., Leeds. 
Solicitors: 
Messrs. Payne, Eddison 


and Ford, Leeds. ham. 


—32, CorN STREET, BRISTOL. 
Chairman—G. R. Woodward, 
Charles Nash, Esq. 
Thomas W. Rankin, Esa. 
Resident Secretary—J. N. Lane, 
Montreal Board. Sydney Board. 
Place D’Armes. 


Chairman, 
T. B. Anderson, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. 
A. Simpson, Esq. 
Henry Chapman, Esq. 
E. J. S. Maitland. 
Henry N. Starnes, Esq. 
Resident Secretary. 


hen} Wille 
Esq. 
Holden, 
Edvard Knox, Esa 
on. E. D. Thompson, 
Esq., C.B 


Resident S ecretary. 
A. S. Leathes, Esq. 


G. F. C. Smith, Esq. 


The Scottish Board. 


Office—128, Ingram Street, 
Glasgow. 


Chairman: 
James R. Stewart, Esq., 
Glasgow. 


J. J. Grieve, Esq., Gree- 
nock. 


R. F. Shaw Stewart, Esq., @ 
Row. 

A. Buchanan, Esq., Au- 
chintorlie. 


Resident Secretaries: 
D. Stewart, Esq., Glas- 
gow. 
D. R. Crawford, Esq. 
Greenock. 


West of England and South Wales Board. 


M. Whitwill, Esq. 


Melbourne Board. 
Elizabeth Street, S. 
Chairman. 

Hon. James Henty, Esq., 

F. Palmer, 
LC. 
| Hon. J. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
Sir Francis Murphy, 
er, L. 
Hon. R. ‘Turnbull, 
Res. See-W. M. Ross, Esq. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY is a strictly 
Proprietary Institution. 

No Insurer against Fire, or holder of a Policy on the Life of himself or 
another, though entitled to Bonuses, or purchaser, or recipient of one of its 
Annuities, is involved in the slightest Liability of Partnership. 

The Proprietors alone incur any responsibility for the engagements of the 
Company ; and they have built up for themselves, by a highly conservative 
policy, a position which may well attract the attention of the public, and 
command their confidence. Although the liability of the Proprietors is unlimited, 
yet there is no power in the Directors to make a call. This is provided by Act 
of Parliament, and thus the interests of the public are carefully protected whilst 
the Proprietors are safe from unexpected demands. 

The affairs of the Company in different localities at home and abroad, 
are under the management of Boards of resident Proprietors who exercise the 
fullest control over the business in their respective Districts, and afford to the 

habitants all the advantages of a purely local undertaking, based upon the 
urity of a large, flourishing, and powerful Institution. 

These grounds of confidence in the management of the Company are 
samply justified by the results ; and a highly acceptable expression of the 

xistence of that confidence and of its strength is found in the very large 
e of support which the Company enjoys. 
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| CLEARANCE LIST OF FRENCH 


SLIGHTLY SOILED, 
OFFERED AT HALF THE PRICES MARKED, FOR CASH, 
BY BURNS, OATES, AND COMPANY. 


Mutvxempis. Le Jardin des Roses, 18°, 1s, 
iima— Le Soliloque des ames, 18°, 1s, 
} Gert, Essai sur la création, 12°, 2s, 
( 
M4 ri Manuel des grands exercises de la dé- 
Mi yotion envers St. Joseph, 18°, 1s. 6d. 
lix, L’Apostolat dans le monde, 12°, 28, 6d. 
de la croix, 12°, » 
Les Souffrances de 


N. 8. Jésus- 


). 
de l'Institut des Jésuites, 12°, 2, 6d. 
et Allegories, 18°; 10d. 
Conférences Spirituelles, 12°, 1s. 6d. 

Latra du Jeune Philosophe dé- 
chrétien, 12°, 8d, 
(Les) et les métiers, notices intéressantes sur 
différents genres d’industrie, 12°, 1s, 3d. 

enet. La Sagesse chrétienne, 12, 28. 
in, Histoire de Henri VILL, 2v. & 5s. 6d, 
Histoire de Thomas Moore, 8°, 
tin (Manuel de St.), Suivi des wméditations 
de St. Bernard, 12°, 1s. 6d. 
mier (L’) d’une frégate, 18°, 6d. 
mad, . Essai sur les preuves du 
12°, 23, 

Fondements de la foi, 2v., 6d, 
gnier.. La Premiére Allbe, 12° , 1s. 6d. 
*Philosophie fondamentale, BY. 88. 
hilogophiques de Fénélon, 12°, 
2s. 
fille, Emilia Paula, 2 v. 8°, 8s. 
ia. Femme selon le coour "de Dieu, 18°, 2s. 

m. Histoire de la réyolution 

12°, 38, 6d. 

be, A & la raison sur la vérité reli- 
gieuse, 8°, 5s. 

od Histoire de la Normandie, cl, gilt, 
Tistoie de Ia Bretagne, 8°, cl. gilt, 58. 
annoncent la 


BE 


1”, 


‘Burns, Oates, & Co 17 Portman Street 


Beauregard. Analyse des — 12°, 1s, 6d. 

Begel. Vie de la Ste. Vierge, 12° 

Bellarmin. Discours, 4 v. 12°, 14s. 

Benard, Histoire de la révélation, 8 v., 12; 6s. 

—— Vie de N. 8S. Jésus-Christ, 12°, 33, 

—— Le Christ et César, 12°, 2s. 6d, 

Bendant. Minéralogie, 8°, el, 68. 

Benvelet, Méditations sur les vérités de la aie 
chrétienne, 2 v. 8°, 8s. 

Bergier. Sermons inédits, 8°, 5s, 

Berryer. Le ministére public et de barreau, 8°, 
3s. 


Berton. Quatre années en Orient et en Italie, 
Constantinople, Jérusalem et Rome, 8%. 


Besson. La Syrie et la Terre Sainte, 8°, 5s, is 
Bibliotheque des chemins de fer : 

Contes des fées, 12°, 28, 
Le Tueur de Lions, ‘120, ls. 

La caravane Contes Orientaux, 129, 2s. 

Legendes pour les enfants, 129; 2s. 

Histoire de Don Quixhotte, 12°, 2s. 
Bierollet. La science du vrai bonheur, 8°, 484.09 
| Pieuses é6lévations de l’ame a Dieu, 1s, 
Blanchard. Ecole des Mours, 2 v. 12°, 2, ai 
Blavier. électrique, 8°, "el. 68, 
— Marie de Talcy ou N, D. du Chateau, 8,, 


Etudes sur les livres Chovaux, 8°, 2s. 
Bo Le St. Evangile expliqué en médita- 
tions, 3 v, 6s. 
nee (Card, de). La couronne de Marie, 18°, 


3, 6d. 
(St.). Elixir de l’amour divin, 12°, 2s, 
Bondil. Le dernier jour du rédempteur, 12°, ds, 
Bonhours. Histoire d’Aubusgon - la - feuillade 
Grand-maitre de Rhodes, 8°, 1s. 9d. 
Boreau. Histoire Grecque, 12°, boards, 2s. 
Borgo. Neuvaine au 8S. Coeur de Jésus-Christ, 1s, 
Boschet, Le parfait Missionnaire, 12°, 2s, 
Bosquet, La Normandie Romanesque et merveil- 
leuse, 8°, 10s. 6d. 
Botalla. ‘Histoire de la révolution de 1860 en 
Sicile 2 v. 8°, 9s. 
Histoire 


—— La famille du céliba' 12, 28. 
—— Le soldat apdtre, 12°, 1s. 3d. : 
Bourasse. chrétienne, 8°, 88, Bde 
les églises "du moyen 


(De) LHglise ot le Pape, 12°, 


= 

Wik 

| 

Mi nach du Clergé de France 1855, 12°, 6s, 

me ( eleves Vieu, 12%, 05. Od, 

[geadoth, Le Nouveau Testament nouvellement 

Impossible de nicer la divinité de 
| 
8°, 6s, 
La morale dans Vhistoire naturelle, 
, 28. ‘ 
Bouniol. A l’ombre du drapeau, 12°, 2s, 


Le de 8, 4s, 

—— Lionello, 8°, 4s. 6d. 

— Conseils de Tionide au comte de Léon, 8, 
28. 6d. 

— Le Zouave Pontifical, 12°, 2s, 6d, 

—— Maison de Glace, 12°, 2s, 

-~—— Ubaldo et Tréne, 8°, be. 

Breviaire des pénitents blancs, 8, 4s. 

Brimont (A. de). Une révolution a faire ; 
lettre A Mr. Gladstone, 8°, 1s. 

De). Un Pape au moyen Urbain II, 


8.J.  Abrégé du guide du jeune 
littérateur, 8°, 3s. 

— Le fait divin. Etude historique de Is révé- 
lation chrétienne, 8°, 3s. 

Bruet. De l'état des Ames du purgatoire, 2s. 6d, 

Brueys. L’Ayocat Patelin, 1s. 

Busson. Instructions et conseils aux filles, 12°, 
2s 


—— Vie d’Armelle Nicolas ou le régne de 
Yamour dé Dieu dans une ame, 12°, 2s. 
—— Lettres sur l’extatique de Niederborn, 2 v. 


-Cadoudal.. Esquisses morales, 12°, 3s. 

Cahour. Baudouin de Ceasuauadiie, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
Caron, Méthode facile de plain chant, 8d. 
Carron. Conduite d’une dame chrétienne, 32°, 


1s. 6d. 
Cartier. Histoire des reliques de St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, 2s. 


Exposition du mystére de la souffrance, 


12°, 1s. 6d. 
Catechisme (Explication du), 8°, 4s. 
Cayol. Histoire de la vraie réligion, 12°, 3s. 
Gazales; Journal de Gaston, 2 v. 12°, bs. 
Cazales, Vie de N. 8. Jésus-Christ, par Clément 
Brintano, vols. 8, 4, and 6, 2s, 6@, per vol. 
Celebrites Catholiques : 
Mgr. Pie 4 Eugéne Veiullot, 8°, 8d, 
8, 8. Pie [IX par Louis Veiullot, 8°, 1s. 
Mgr. de Mérode par Eugéne Veiullot, 8°, 


Le R. P. Félix par H. de Reancey, 8°, 8d. 
Le Général de Lamoricitre par H. de 
Reancey, 8°, 8d. 
Le R. P. Gratoy par Chauvelot, 8°, 8d. 
Gellicy. Histoire du Paraguay, 12°, 1s. 
Champion. Nouvelles lectures de piété conven- 
ables & tous les états, 4 v. 5s. 

Champagny (Franz de). Un examen de con- 
science, 12°, 8d, 

Fabliaux 4 l’usage des. enfants, 12°, 


inn de Nelon, Histoires et paraboles, 18°, 


chases (les) du soir, 12°, 28. 6d. 
. Le mysticisme 8°, 6s, 

de la rédemption, 1 

-—— Epreuves du mariage, 12°, 2s. 6d. 

rationalistes et les traditionalistes, 

6. 

Chateaubriand, — Etudes ou discours historiques, 


Abrégé du Catéchisme d 


ne 


Tas hiptaux de Koulai ot 
Guristen ds). Journal de ma captivi| —_ 


I 


12°, 2s, 
Une legende du XIX™ Gikcle, 
Mois de Marie, 9d. Delaw 
Collin de Plancy, Légendes des sept péchés oapl. el 
_ taux, 12°, 2s, ; 8°, 6s. Delice 
— — Len convives, du 1s Demat 
12°, 23. ; 89, 4s, 
— Légendes de la.8té: Vierge, 12°, 23. 
— Légendes des eommundements de De St. 
DExa 


ihe ehampion de sorcidre, 8 
—— Les Jésuites, 12°, 2 Delors 
—— La chronique do *Godetroid de Bouillon 

8°, 1s. 8d. 
Combalot. Eiémens de philosophie, 8°, 
Conde. Voyage en Brétagne, 18° 1s. 
Conduite Chrétienne pour passer naintenins ¥ 

vie, 12°, la. 1 
Conny. Petit Oérémonial in, 12°, 3¢. 
Corneille. Imitations de Jés rist,’126, 
Cornel. Beautés de l’Eglise Catholique, 8°, ba? 
Convelaire. Noél, 18°, 1s, 3d, 
—— Nouél, 11°, 1s: Bd. 
Cortes (Donoro). Lettres et discours, 6d. 
Courbon. Colloques du Calvaire, 18°, 1s. °° 
Cours élémentaire de Liturgie, par un 

- directeur de séminaire, 12°, 2s. 6d. ot 
Traité de V’éloquence 


et moral, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
Oroiset. Entretiens de aévotion au St. 8 
ment, 8d. 
Croiset. -Rétraite, 12°, 39. 
Cruice. Vie de Mer. Affré, 8°, 8s. 
Dabert. La solitaire des rochers, 2 y. 1 


1s. 9 
Damas. ‘Yoshie en Judée, 12°, 2s oe: 
Dandolo. Imitation de Jésus: 4 6d," 
Danielo. des femmes célébres dé 


France, 18°, 1 
ufresne. Jés ésus- Christ, scénes et récits en 
8°, 3s, 6d, 
D'Auvigny. Le bonheur dans le devoir, 8°, 2a 
David de) expliqués et médités, 
12°, 4 
Le plus beau souvenir, 12°, ls. Duruy 
Decisions théologiques sur les commandeme 
de Dien et de l’église, 2 v. 8°, 5s. 6d. 
sang Essai sur la composition, 12°, 1s. Ge 
ibre examen de la vérité de a toh 


Vo en Italie, 12°, 3d. 
Delandine de aie st nge en de la 

tion, 12°, 3s. Beglise 
— Histoire de la Gaule, 12°, 33, ja d’ 
—— Histoire des actes h iques, 12°, 33... 9] Emery 


— 
| 
| 2s. 6d, | 
— Cadarte. L’amour filial, comédie en trois actes, | 
18°, ls. 
: Castar 
ES 
Douey 
Drexe) 
Driow: 
Ducke 
Duclos 
Ducpit 
43 
— | 


_— Histoire du Consulat, 12°, 3s. 


Histoire de I’ Empire, 129, 3s. 
_— Le Moniteur des Dates, 129, 38. 
le, 18] 2. Le cycle des jours ehrétiens en France, 8 v. 
8°, 73. 
Cours élémentaire de mécanique, 8°, 
(Les) de l’Ame pénitente, 18°, Is. 6d. 
jemange. . Marie mieux connve. 
De Maumigny. Les voix de Rome, 129, 
Desdonits, Legons d’astronomie, 8°, 6s. 
1, De St; Esprit. Histoire de la restauration, 1s. 6d. 
"| PExanvilby. Etudes sur la réligion en France, 


89, 28. 6d. 
4 delorme. St. Fr. de Sales peint, par les Dames 
de 1a Visitation, ses contemporaines, 12°, 
1s. 6d, 
Duclosieres Vie et inventions de Ph. de Girard, 
9°, 2s. 


Dagens Manuel d’instructions, 18, 2s. 
ronville; L'Esprit consolateur, 18°, 1s, 
DHoudetot, Galerie des chasseurs illustres, 8°, 


83, 

Dictionnaire (Petit) historique des origines in- 
ventions et découvertes, 12°, 1s. 6d. 

Dieu et Thomme, ou les dévoirs de l'homme en- 
vers Dieu, 12°, 3s. 

Discours de M. de Montalembert et M. Thiers sur 
la loi organique de l’enseignement, 12°, 1s." 

Dotrine spirituelle de Berthier, Surin, St. dure, 
de Lamothe et Ste. Théréase, 12°, 1s. 6d. 

Dodille. Mémoires du Chanoine Schmid, 8°, 63. 

Domenech: Journal du Texas et Mexique, 8°, 6s. 

Dey. Conformité de la foi catholique, 18°, ‘od. 

Drexelins. Héliotrope, 12°, 2s. 

Drioux. Histoire Sainte, 139, boards, 1s. 

Droz. Avenu d’un philosophe chrétien, 18°, 8d. 

Dubner. Nouveaux choix de diseours des peres 
IG@rdcs, 12%, bds. 32. 

Duckett. ‘Vie d’Alfred le Grand, 18°, Is, 

Duclos, La saison d'hiver, 12°, 3s. 

La» question de Ja 8°, 
8 

+ La peine de mort, 6d 

ap de St, Esprit. Révue de Varnée, 12°, 


8a. 

Dumax. Réoits anecdotiques de Pie IX, 12°, le. 6d. 
Dupanloup. La vertu sacerdotale, 8°, 2s. 6d. 
Vraison fundbre de Lamoriciare, 89, 
ia Dupuy. Etudes et portraits, 12°, 2s. 

Daruy. Histoire Romaine, 12°, Be. 6d. 
—— Histoire de la littérature "Grecque, 12°, 4s, 
# — Histoire de la littérature ve 4s, 

~ Histoire Romaine, 12°, 4s. 
Histoire Greeque, 12°, ‘ts. 6d. 
Dusault. Entrétiens avec Jésus-Christ, 12°, le, 
Dussieux. Cours physique et politique, 12°, 1s. 
Edwards. Cours d’histoire naturelle, 8°, cl. 6s. 
Bglise (L’) et l’apocalypse, ou dix- neuf sidcles 
dexistence de i'église catholique, 12°, 2s. 
pj Emery. Pensées de Leibnitz, 2 v. 3s. 6d. 


La terre voyage de quarante 
pélerins, 12°, 4s. 


_~—— Aux gens du monde, 12°, 


et evangiles des dimanches et des.fétes 

avec des réfiexions, 12°, 23, 6d.. 
Excellence de Marie et.de sa déyoti ad 

religieux Passioniste, 2 y..12°, 4s, 
Eymat. L’Evangile expliqué et médité, 86, ba. 
Falloux. La convention du 15 7bre, 8°, 1s. 6d, 
“Fauchu, Le fablier Francais, 18°, 1s. 


Fauconier. L’art du chirurgin dentiste, 1 

Felix. Le travail, 18°, 8d. 

—— Les morts souffrants et délaissés, 18°, 1s, 

—— La pureté dans l'éducation, 12°, 8d, 

du monde Selon l’Evangile, 129, 

Fenelon Heures a l’usage des gens du monde, 
182, 2s, 

—— (uvres diverses, 1 vy. 18°, 

— Histoire littéraire, ou revue historique et 
analytique de ses i 8°, 63. 

Fetis. La musique mise a la portée de tout Ie 
monde, 8°, 33. 6d, 

Figayrolles. Succas du jeune militaire, 12°, 3s, 

Fille (La) de l’ebeniste; nouvelle morale, 189, 9d, 

Flaudin, La chimie moderne, 8°; 78, 6d, ; 

Fleuriot. Réséda, 12°, 2s. 

Fleury. Mceurs des Israelites, 129, 

Florian. Fables, 12°, 2s. 

Foi (La), le bon sens et les faits, par un deiste 
désabusé, 8°, 5s, 

Foinnet. Le Robinson des 8°, 3s. 

Foreade, Histoire des causes de la guerre d’0- 
rient, 12°; 3s. 

Forest. ‘Méthode d'instruction pour ramener les 
protestants a l'église 129, 2¢. 

Formulaire de (iuvres, 12°, 8s. 

Fornici. Institutions liturgiques 12°, 2, 

P. métrique décimal, ‘2°, boards, 


—— Autographies, ou. diverses lectures. sur les 
_trois régnes, le gay, les éléments et, Christ, 
12°, boards, 1s. 

— Abrégé d’histoire sainte, 12°, boards, 1s, 

Franc, Méthode pour converser avec Dieu, 12°, 


1s, 64, 
France (La) ecclésiastique 18°, 1s, 3d, 
Franco, Dévotion du 8. Coour de Jésus, 18°, 


10d. 
Francois de Sales (St.), Beience du divin amour, 
189, 8d, 
— Conduite pour le ai 18°, 8d, 


2s. 64. 
—— Vie de, 18°, 1s, 
vate Xavier, Supplement aux, lettres de, 8°, 


‘rae Les Psaumes traduction nouvelle, 18°, 


1s."6d, 
Frauendorf. Le guide du néophyte, 12°, 1s. 3d, 
Fridel, Les enfants vertueux, 18°, 6d. 4 
Gabriel. Le Christ et le monde, 8°, 68. . 
Gabourd. Les pélerinages de Paris, 8°, 6s. 
Gaduel. De la vocation ecclésiastique chez-les 
enfants, 9d. 
sial 
Gaillard. L’ Expédition de Rome en 1849, 8° 6s. 
pes au Coeur de 
ac 


_ 17 Portman Street. 


8 
on, tending de Sti Esprit, “Histoire la renaissance 

sociale, 12°, 33. i xe 

wri, de la Terreu?, 129, 32, | 
ent | 
3s. 6d) 
An 
68, 
de 


—— Instructions de Ia jeunesse, 12°, 1s. 
Soirées 


— Année liturgique. 


-@ridel. Déification de l'homme, 2 v, 12°, 5s. 


de ta vie, 12°, 1s. 8d. 

Abrégé de Vhistoire sainte, 18°, 1s. 
Ganot, Traité Glementaire de physique, 8°, cl. 6s. 
—— Cours de physique, 8°, el. 6s. 

Gaud: Traité de Vesperance, 18°, 1s, 8d. 

Gaudy. Histoire de France, 2 v. 8°, 6s. 6d, 

Ga Fastes et légendes du St, Sacrements. 
12°, Ss. 

Gaume. La religion dans le temps et dans 
Véternité, 18°, 1s, 

Gautier, Bénoit XT, 8°, 83. 

Tage d’un catholique autour de sa cham- 


Gautrelet. Le dimanche consideré au point de 
vue social et religieux, 18°, 1s. 3d. 

Gavairon. Défense du St. Sidge, 12°, 3s. 

Gayard. St. Ignace de Loyola proposé pour 
modéle d’une Ste. Vie, 12°, 1s. 6d. 

Genoude. Sermons et conférences, 8°, 2s. 6d. 

Gerard. Le tueur de Lions, 12°, 1s. 

Podtes allemands, 18°, le. 

—— Poésies de Rousard, Regnier et Christ, 1s, 

Gergeres, Le culte de Marie, 12°, 3s. 

Genoude. Nouvelle exposition du dogme catho- 
lique, 12°, 2s. 

Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Are, 18°, 8d, 
Girandeau. Histoires et paraboles, 12°, 8d. 
Giraud. Manuel des Indulgences, 12°, ‘ls. 9d. 

“Gobinet. Instructions de la jeunesse, ‘190, 6d. 


nes, 8°, cl. 
—— Journal d’une visitandine, 12°, 2s. 
Goerres. Jeanne d’Arc d'aprés les 
contemporaires, 8°, 8s. 
— Le livre de Ia sagesse éternelle, 8°, 5s. 
Gonzague (Charles de St. Louis de). ’ Annuaire 
statistique de l’église, 8°, 2s. 
Gonzalez. Pape en tous les temps, 8°, 3s, 
Gourand. Marianne Aubry, 12°, 2s, 
— Utilité voyage d’agrement a Paris, 
12°, 2s. 
Gousset. Croyance de l’église touchant l’imma- 
culée conception, 8°, 88. 
Justification de théologie morale d’Al- 
phonse de Liguori, 8°, 2s. 6d, 
, 8; 6d. 
L’ Avent, 12°, 3s. 9d. 
—— La Passions et semaine sainte, 12°, 4s, 
Guide (Le) du premier communicant et du con- 
firmand, 18°, 6d. 
Guitiee. Souvenirs de St. Acheul, 12°, 3s. 6a, 
L’Epouse parfaite, 18°, 8d. 
. Projéts d’instructions pour les di- 
manches et les fétes de l’année, 8 v. 12°, 


‘68. 6d. 
Guillois. . Le dogme de la confession, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
—— L’Evangile en ‘action, ou histoire de la vie 
des principaux saints, 3 v. 12°, 7s. 6d. 
Grabeuil. Abrégé chronologique de l'histoire 

des Papes, 12°, 2s, 

maison. Vie de Ste. Genevidve, 18°, 10d. 
Gratry. La paix, 8°, 4s, 
Grenade (Louis de). Méditations, 15°,.1s. 


Grivel, La prison du Luxembourg; 1 
Grozelier, Manuel de St. A ine 
Guerin. Tablean deé fétes de la reine dn 


18°, 1s, 3d, 


—— Le tour du monde, 8°, 3s, 

V'inorédulité) contemporaine, 
8, 

@ush (De). Les parfums du sacerdoce, 129, 

Berville Histoire de Duguesclin, 


ay elle 


Harant. Legons de mécanique, 8°, cloth, 6, : 

Hardy. La morale en action des noirs, 18°, 64, 

Henrion. Lettres de Milady Montague, 18°, la, 

—— Sterne et Mackenzie, 18°, 1s. 

—— Histoire de France, 4 v. 8°, 128. 

Herbet. Nouvelles méditations, complement & 
l'Imitation 12°, 

—— La Ste. Table ou le 4idme livre de I'Imit, 
tion expliqué, 12°, 2s. 

— Direction pour ia conscience d'une jeun 
personne, 12°, 3s. 

Hildebrand. Scanes de la Vie Hollandaire, 32, 

Hillegeer. les états, 12%, 

—— La guerre aux passions, 18°, 6d. 

Hirscher. Vie de la B° Vierge Marie, 8°, 2s, Gd 

Hody. Description des tombeaux de Godetrd 
de.Bouillon, 12°, 3s. 6d. 

Hohenlohe. Heures "catholiques, 189, 28, - 

— dans le présent et dans l'avenir, 

8. 3d. 


—— (Les) prochains, 12°, 3s, 

Lettres de Fénélon & un jeune ne 

Hunnaens. Catéchisme ca catholique, 18°, le, 

Illustrations de la Chaire dans tous les Sideles 
l’Eglise, 2 v. 18°, 3, 

Institutions diocésaines ou receuil de regle 
par Mgr. l’Evéque de Digne, 


pastorale de de Lugon 
les livres prohibées, 8° 

sur les 18°, 1s, 8d, 

. Amiens sur le pouvoir; 

Synodale de Mgr. l’'Evéque de Poitiers, 12 

—— sur les scrupules, 18°, 1s, 

Grandeur et décadence des 

Jacqnenet. Vie de Abbé Gagelin, 12°, ~ 

Jager. Histoire de l’Eglise de France pen¢ 
la révolution, 3 v. 8°, 10s. 

—— Le Protestantisme aux prises avec la ¢ 
trine Catholique, 8°, 8s. , 

—— Histoire de Photius, 8s. 6d. 

Janin, Tableaux canemnyes de la li 

. Frangaise, 18°, 1s 

—— Choix de poesies, 189, ls. 


Griffet, Exercise pour la communion, 18°, 9d. 


Jaussen. peices da Chant 
gorien, 8°, 6s, y 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 


—— Précieux Souvenirs, 18% 1s, 4] 


Se 


— 
7 
Horam. Les contes des genies, 12°, le, 
a Horion, Le triomphe de la confession, 18%,64 
| Horizons (Les) célestes, 12°, 3s, 
| 
| 
| ¢ 


a, 
lu 


"Histoire de N. 8. J. ©. et des Apdtres, 
2 v. 8°, 88. 
’ Exposé raisonné de geographie, 12°, 2s. 

Histoire du Sonderbund, 8°, 


Histoire de et des 
4 


2-v. 18°, 3s. 

Juilles. La jeune fille chrétienne dans le monde, 
12%, 28. 

Jussien, Manuel de Botanique, 8°, cl. 

Karup. de l’Eglise Catholique en Dane- 
mark, 8°, 4s. 

Kastuen. Concordance de |’Ecriture Sainte avec 
les traditions de 1’Inde, 8°, 1s. 

KEreuser. Le Saint Sacrifice de 
historiquement, 2 v. 8°, 12s. 

Iabis. Trois — sur la démonstration de 
la réligion, 2s 

Lathat. Jardin les Oliviers, 18°, 1s. 6d. 

Lacroix, Histoire de l’Eglise Ste. Geneviéve & 
Paris, 8°, 33, 

Lafond. Rome; lettres d’un pélérin, 2. v. 8°, 12s. ; 
2.v. 12°, 7. 

Laforet. fara sur la civilisation Europeénne, 
12°, 1s. 

Lagier. Limmaculée Vierge Marie, 18°, 18. 8d. 

Vami musical des enfants: 100 Romances et 
Mélodies avec accompagnement de piano, 
8°, 43. 

Lallemant. Le sens propre des de Da- 
vid, 12°, 2s, 

Pén 


Lambillotte. Le consolateur, 18°, 1s. 8d. 

Lamennais. Lettres inédites, 12°, 2s. 6d. 

Lambruschini. L’immaculée conception, 18°, 1s, 

Lassalle, Sous la feige, 8°, 7s. 6d. 

Lander. Marguérites en fleurs, 18°, 

Ianglet. Histoire des trois nidces de st. Louis 
de Gonzague, 8°, 3s. 

Largent. Les anniversaires catholiques, 12°, 1s, 

Tasserre, Le Treiziéme Apdtre, 18°, 1s¢ 

—— Les Serpents, 12°, 2s, 

—— L'Esprit et la chair, 129, 2s. 

Latour. Les dettes acquitteés, nouvelle de Fer- 
non caballero, 12°, 1s. 

ope A Job et les Psaumes, traduction nouvelle, 

48, 6d. 

sur Ja eosmogonie de Moise, 

Laurent Justinien (St.). L’arbre de la vie, 12°, 8s. 

Laurentie. Histoire et mémoires historiques d e 
Tite Livé, Salluste, et a 182, 1s, 

Choix de 18°, 1 

Quvres choisies de 
18°, 1s, 


— Choix de dialogues des morts, 18°, 1s. 
—— L'Esprit de Montaigne, 18°, 1s. 
—— Lettres de L. Euler, 18°, 1s. 
Laury. Examen de la Vie de Jésus de Renan, 
12°, 1s. 6d. 
Catéchisme fle:la foi, 8°, 3s. 6d. 
Lavean, L’esprit des belles-lettres, 12°, 2s. 6d. 


souvenirs dos vallées de Bretagne, j 


Meilame'de Lesabert, | 


anges, 329, 1s, 
—— L’homme de Dieu, 8°, 4s. 6d.. j 
—— Souvenirs curieux des missions étrangdrés, 
129, 1s, 
Lebracquy. Un de noce, 12°, 2s, 


uy. voyage 
Lebrun. Le Poli Nord, 8°, 2s. 
Le dévouement aux Stuarts, 8°, a. 


Lecourtiee: Instructions sur les béatitudes 6van- 
geliques, 8°, 3s..6d. 
Lectures en famille, 12%, 1s, 6d. 
Lefebvre. Des établissements charitables’ de 
Rome, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
Histoire 120, 
Legouve. Edith de Félsen, 12°, 2s, 
Leibnitz. Pensées, 2 v. 12°, 3s. 6d. 
Le Mire, Coup d’ ceil sur 1’ Angleterre, 129, Bs. 6d. 
— (Le B.) Traité de la confessions générale, 
1 


6d. 
Leroy. Le regne de Dieu, 2 v. 8° 88.0 ©: 
ied Vie de Madame Molé de Champlatreux, 
2s. 
Libert. Histoire de la 12°, 2. 6d. 
Liberte (La) et l'avenir de la république Fran- 
gaise, 8°, 43. 6d, 
Liguori (St. Alphonse de). Voie de Salut, 189, 1s, 
—— Préparation a la mort, 18°, 1s, 6d, 
— Le chrétien pourvu d’un reglement de vie, 
189, 1s, 6d. 
—_— Considérations sur les maximes éternelles, 
18°, 1s. 6d. 


Livre (Le) du coour ou notre amour pour Jéeus te 


Marie, 18°, 1s. 6d. 
Loiseaux, Traité du Jubilé, 129, 48. 
Lonay. Dissertations philosophiques, 8°, 4a. 4. 
Loorg (H. van). Clémence, on Dieu veille sur 
l’orpheline, 8°, 18. 8d. 
Lorain. Biographie du P. Lacordaire, 89, 18. 
Lorain, Histoire de l'Abbaye de Cluny, 8°, 68. 
La croix dans les deux 129, 
38, 6d. 


de). Christophe Colontb, 2y. 12°, 78. 
—— Le livre des communes, 12°, 88. 6d. 
Louay. Dissertations philosophiques, 8° Ts. 6d. 
Toyen @Amboise, Le vie d’un. bon age, 
1s. 
Lupus, Le traditionalisme et le rationalisme, 
3 v, 8°, 24s. 
Dissertation sur Vexistence de Dieu, 
28, 
Maccarthy. Voyage d’Henri Delamere, 18°, 1s, 
Magistrats (Les) les plus célébres, 12°,\ 1s.» 
Magnan. Histoire d’Urbain V, 8°, Ts. 
(De). Considérations sur la France,6°, 


—— Quatre chapitres inédits sur la Russie, 8°, 38, 

—— Lettres et opuscules inédits, 2 v, 8°, 12s.. 

—— Cuvres, 8 v. 36s. 

—— Examen de la philosophie de Bacon, 8°, 2s. 

Malan (Chavin). Histoire de Ste, Catherinede 
Sienne, 2v. 8°, 12s. 

Malon. Pieuse explication des 


du Chrétien, 18°, le, jononeMt 


Lavigne. La scour Mibied'Agreds Philippe 
12%, 3s. 
» 
Jorry. 
2°, Pap } 
in, 258 Jubin. Vies des fondatrices d'ordres réligieux, | 
6a, 
nt dy 
mite. 
jeune 
5.84 
. 64, 
6d, 
| 
8 
| 
| 
/ 


“Maupoint, 
Maynard. 
_ Matthieu. Devoirs du Sacerdoce, 3v. 


‘Mazzi. Les perfections de N. 8. J. C., 12%, 1s. 6d. 
Mecquan. La divinité du Christianisme demo 


Prinetpes de Grammaire 


Oy 


Bogle bias Vie, 
La fausseté du Protestantisme, 12°, }s. 6d. 
Manevit, Esquisse historique sur Mezzofanti, 
- 
‘Manuel 12°, 1s, 6d, 
‘Manuel du Chrétien devisé Bept Curés, 18°, 1s, 
—— de louvrier Chrétien, 18°, bds. 1s, 
—— des (uvres et de Charité 
J Paris,,189, 1s. 
Marcellius. La voix de Dieu, 12°, 2s, 
Marchal. Fin de la république, 12°, 
(De). Lettres Aun jeune homme sur 
la piété, 12°, 28, »' 
La femme ennoblie par )Evangile, 


Qv. 8°, 6s. 6d. 
Cours d’Instrpction Chrétienne, 12°, 
Marquet. De la résignation sur la volonté de 
Dieu, 189, 6d, 
‘Histoire de St. Charles Borromée, 8°, 5s, 
—— Esquisses des qualités et des vertus que 
donne Ja sagesse chrétienne, 8°, 3s. 
JMartinet. De l'éducation de Vhomme, 18°, ls, 3a. 
—— L’Emmanuel, reméde & tous nos 
12°, 2s. 
Romain, 8°, 3s. 
Le bouclier de la foi, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
Des études et de Henseignement des 
Jésuites, 8°, 33, 
By. 8°, 10s. 
Maynaud, Office de l'Ange gafdien, ‘18°, 1s, 6d. 
Histoire des abeilles, 18°, 1s. 


n- 
trée par elle méme, 8°, 7s. 
Meissas, Géographie Sacrée, 18°, bds. 1s. 4d. 


Sujets de Méditations pour les vacances, 


Melus. Vie de Mdlle. de Mélus, 8°, 4s, 

Menard. La lange de Chateaubrun, 8°, 

Merveilles de |’Astronomie a la portée de tout le 
monde, 12°, 2s, 

‘ Melchior du Lac, La liturgie Romaine et les 

liturgiés Prangaises, 8°, 38. 

Michaud.’ Le bon chevalier, sans peur et sans 


189, ls. 
Histoire de St. Louis, 18°, 1s, 
—— Poésies, 18°, 1s. 


‘——— Chronique de Dugueselin, ls. 
12°, 
bds, 1s. 


/—— Byntaxe et Conjugaison, 12°, bds. 1s. 


Millet. L’ami du cultivateur, 12%, 1s. 3d. 
+— Traité de la priére, 12°, 28. 6d. 
Milly. de la doctrine Catholique, 8°, 


Modesta, Le parfait inférieur, 3v. 12°, 6s. 
Moehler. Athanase le grand et Véglise de son 
temps en lutte avec l’arianisme, 3v. 8°, 9s. 


—— Entretienseurla Vie Chrétienne, 12°, ts. 6d, 


yy Oe de Jéstis, ou le Mois de Janvier, 18°, 

Doctrine réligieuse 4 ]’usage des fréres 

of et des réligieuses Dominicains, 12°, 


L’Eglise Romaine et Ia ‘liberté, 8°, 4s. 


Burns, Co., 


intellectuelles des Sourds Muets, 8°, 2s, 

Moutalembert, Deuxiéme lettre au Cte. de 
vour, 6d. 

Montfort. Amour de la divine Sagesse, 189, I 

Montreuil. Vie de Ste, Lite, 8°, 4s, 

Monuel, Notions de physique, 12°, 2s. 6d, 

Moore (Thomas). L’épicurien, 180, ley 

Moraud, Le Monde éclairé par la révélation, 89, be, 

Mes Vacances en Italie,;:12¢, 28,60, 

——, Guvres de Balzac, 2 v. 12°, 6s. 

—— Imitation de Jésus-Christ, 129, 38. 6d. 

Destinée de l'homme, 12°, 8s. 6d. 

Morel. Les Catholiques libéraux, 5s. 

Morellon. Souvenirs de St. Nicolas, "129, 

Morin. St. Frangois d’Assise, 129, 1s. 

Morlent Les Robinsons Francais, 89, 28, 

Monlezun. L’Eglise angélique, 18%, 3s, 

Mousseaux (Gougenot des), Dieu ‘et les Diecut, 
8°, 738. 6d. 

Mueg. Le Presbytare de St. Gille, 12°, 1s. 4d, 

M.P.C. Instructions sur le Dimanche et les 
en général, par un Docteur de i 
1s. 6d. 

Mullois, La charité aux enfants, 18°, 4d.° 

Musart, Ezssais de Montaigne, 8°, 38, Aa 

Muzzarelli. Mois de Marie, 32°, 8d. 

Nardi, St. Bernard, Ste. Catherine de Siennm 
‘Charlemagne sur Je temporel da 


Pape, 8°, 1s, 

Narrateur (Le) du Soir, 12°, 1s, 6d. 

Naville. Maine de Biran, ‘Sa vie et ses pensééé, 
129, 4s, 


Nettement. Notre St, Pare Ie Pape, les scribe, 
les orateurs, et les politiques, 8°, 3s, , 

—— Vie dé Marie Thérése de France, 8%, 69; 

—— Le Roman contemporain, ses -vicissitudes, 
ses divers aspects, son influence, 8°, 58, 6a) 

Neuville, La morales du Nouveau Testament, 
18°, 48, 6d. 

Nicolas (Auguste). Conjectures: sur les ages de 

Véglise, 8°, 58, 

— Da Protestantisme dans son rapport aveolle 
Socialisme, 8°, 5s 

—— La rénovation de lame, 82°, 1s, 

—— Etude sur Maine de Biran, 12°, 2s, 

—— (Amedée). Le Rosaire en méditations, 18°, 
1s. 3d, 

—— Conjectures sur les ages de l’Eglise, 8°, 5s, 

— (J. F.). Le la raison et de ‘qutorité én 
matiére de philosophie, 12°, 28. 8d, 

Nisard. Mémoires de Daniel Huet, 89, Ba. 

Noailles, Histoire de M™* de Maintenon, 2 vi 

Nodier. Les trois conjurations, 18°, 1s. 

—— Lord Byron et Thomas Moore, 189, 1s, 

Noirlieu. Exposition des:dogmes principaux du 
Christianisme, 12°, 3s 

—— Catéchisme philosophique a Vusage des gens 
du monde, 12°, 3s, 

Notice sur l'église de St. Eustache a Paris, 12°, 4, 

. Nyssen. La Vie de la Be V. Marie, 8°, 2s. 6d. 

Observations sur un mémoire adressé a |’épis- 


copat sur la situation présente de I’Eglise 


Monniet. Un Mattre Chrétien, notles sur’ 
Cardenne, 12°, 2s. 6d. 
Montaigne, Recherches .sur ‘les: connaissa 
if | 
— 
4 
| 
| | 
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(Théodore). L'économie. politique ra- 
aux principes du Christidnisme, 18°, 


de Zoologie élémentaire, 18°, 1s, 
Orse. Massacres des de labbaye en 


1792, 18° 

Lihistoire du protestantisme presentée aux 
hommes de bonne foi, 12°, 1s. 

—— Les travers de Vhumanité, ae ls. 

Orsini, Le Paradis terrestre, 12°, 3s 

Qzanam. Manuel des pieuses ouvridres, 18°, 2s. 

(Huvres choises, 12°; 3s. 

Paradis de l’ame chrétienne, 189, 1s. 6d, 2 


— des pieuses, 18°, ‘6d. 
sur Ia liberté de I’Eglise, 8°, 


2s. 6d. 
Poseal Institutions de V'att chrétien, 2v. 8°, 10s. 
Paterniani. La Ste. Virginité, ou les grands biens 
ind trésor caché, 18°, 1s, 6d. 

Pelerin (Le) de Fourviéres, ou manuel pour le 
pélérinage de N. D. de Fourviéres, 18°, 1s. 
Peltier: La doctrine de Semen du 8 Dee, 

1864, 8°, 4s. 
Perdrau. Du retour a Dieu, 12, ls, 
Perrault... Contes des fées, is. 


Petit, Amour ala Ste. église; 12°. 1s, 6d. 


Petitpoisson. Le trésor des’ ménages, 12°, 3s, 
Peyronnet, sainte ‘de St. Jean” Oli- 


129, 8 
principe eux, 129, 83. 
Nouveau incipe religie de Théologie morale, 


8°, 5s, 
Pinart, ‘Les flammes de ’amour de Jésus, 18°, 


1s. 6d. 
* Pinelli, Pieux -entretiens de avec Notre 


Seigneur avant et aprés la communion, 18°, 


2s. 6d. 
ae Comment ou ‘convertit un Mari, 12°, 


Pitas. Bonheur de Ia Vie ‘religieuse, 12°, 


Démonstration philosophique du Catho- 
.licisme; 12°, 28. 6d. 
— Les destinées du christianisme, 8°, 6s, 6d, 
Porchat. Contes merveilleux, 12°, 2¢, 
Postel... Histoire de l'Eglise, 129, 38. 
+ Les larmes des Saints, 18°, le. 
—— L’amé et ses destinées, 18°, 6d. 
~— La femme parfaite, 18°, ls, 9d. 
Potton. De la religion naturelle et de Is religion 
ehrétienne, 8°, 6s. 
‘———- Examens sur la liberté de l’Eglise, 8°, 2s. _ 
Moddle des chrétiens dans le monde 
2s. 6 
Poujoulat. Lettres sur Bossuet, aw 
—— Ia verité sur la Syrie, 8°, 6s. _ 
La démocratic Frang 
avec la monarchie et le catholicisme, 8°, 5s. 
Necessité d'une réforme dans le haut 
enseignement, 8°, 6s. 
nouveau, ou le monde de J.-0,, 


Vie de Marie Leckzinsks, 18°, 1s, 


tinier (Met). des Ames affigées, 12°, 


Le Christ Roi temporel, 89, Le 9a, 


28; 
Proudhon, Du principe fédératif, 12°, 8s. 
Proyart. Lé modéle du jeunes gens, 320, ls, 
Pruvost, Vie de Gustave Martini, 8. J., 8°, 2s. 6d. 
Puaux, La divinité de l'Eglise démontrée, ‘18°, 26. 
Queras, livre d’or, ou sanctificé 
l’école des Saints, 12°, 2s..6d. 
Questions des Sceurs de Charité en Portugal,:8°,” 


6s. 

Quinet. L’Ultramontanisme, ou Romaine 
et la société moderne, 8°, 3s. 

Raffin, Balméds, sa vie 8°, 4s, 64, 

Ramguet. Un lit d’hdpital, 18° 

Rauval. La ste. 18°, 6d. 

Riancey. Célébrités Catholiques. Le Be. Pe 
Felix, 8°, 8d. 

Oélébrités Catholiques, Le Gen, de Lamo- 


riciére, 8°, 8d. 
Discours sur Vhistoire ecclésiastiquey’ 
12°, 4s, 
Sermons pour. le mois de Mai, 
8. 6 
—— de fabliaux, 18°, Ring 
—— de pridres et de aur: 
sont attachées 189, 


(La) du opuscule dedié 
aux douze tribus d’Israel, 8° 

Regnault, Elements de chimie, 8°, - 

La voix du 129, «igh 


Reguis. 

Requet. Exposition de la doctrine chrétienne, 
12°, 28. 

Retraite spirituelle pour chague jour da mois,’ 


8. 6d, 

Reytead La derniére Bohémienne, 129, 
Reynaud. Manuel eucharistique, 18°, le. 6d. 
Bieux. Eudoxe, ou l'homme du 19idme..aidele 

ramené a la foi de ses péres, 8°, 48. 90" 
Rimbault. L’éducation.au village, 89, 94,\. ~~ 
— L’enfant désobéissant, 
— Une heure de récréation, 

Traité de la Ste. 18%; 


6d, 
Rohrbacher. méditée, 4 l’usage des 
personnes qui cherchent Dieu, 2v. 18°, 28. 6d. 
—— Motifs qui ont ramené a l’Eglise Catholique 
un grand nombre de protestants, 129, 2%, 
Rostaing. Petit bonhomme vit encore, 8, Tas. 
Rousse. Instinct des animaux, 12°, ls. 6d... 
Rousselot. Manuel 
Roux-Lavergne. De la philosophie de Vhistoire, 
189, 9d, 
. Le dernidr des Stuart, 8°, 2s. 
du sidge et de In’ prise de Sébastos 


—— Un Frangais en 

Sabatier 4 Castres. Jeanne de Montmorency, 
18°, 9 

Sablons (Tarbé des), Souffrances et consolations, 


18°, 1s. 3d, 
Sachot. L/ile de Ceylon et ses curiosités, 129, 1s, 
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Sainté-Beuvé.. Résolutions de plusieurs cas dé” 
conscience touchant le morale et la disci- 
pline de 4 v. 18°, 3s. 

Sainte-Foi. Les heures sérieuses d’une jeune 


Le livre des Ames, 32°, 2s . 6d. 

—— Le Cardinal oe et la situation de 
l’Eglise en espagne, 8°, 5s 
~~ Eutretiens en forme de méditations, 


de 12°, 28, 

— Vie de Ste, Genevieve, 8° 

Salvador. Paris, Rome, ou la ques- 
tion religiouse 19iame sidcle, 2 v7 8°, 


15s. 
Sambticy:._ Manuel des dévotions et indulgences 
du petit manuel da Chrétien, 18°, 


Manuel du 8. 18°, 1s. 3d. 
de 


la cour 


San-Pol. 


téchisme de 


Ca controverse, 189, 
AAbrégé du Nouveau Testament, 16°, 4d 
—— Cent petits contes, 18°, 8d 

~—— Fernando, 18°, 6d. 


—— La féte des roses, 18°, 8d. 
barque du pécheur, 189, 8d. 
L'éternité et la consommation des 
temps, 8°, 5s. 
Schubert. Vie de B. Overberg, 18°, 9d. 
Les martyrs de 


Les derniers jours, 18°, 8d, 


juchariatique, 18°, 1s. 6d. 
(La) de la quinzaine de 
Paques, 8°, 5s 
Seqneri. chrétiennes, 32°, 6d. 
—— Méditations sur l’oraison dominicale, 18°, 


9d. 
Beverac. Le livre des adultes, 8°, 8s, 
Silvestre. _Causeries, 12°, 6d. 
Siret. Les Vacances, 12°, 8d. 
yes: Manuel historique du culte de la 
ferge, 8°, 48, 
—— (Le P, de). Cinquante nouvelles lettres, 12°, 
28. 6d. 
Bobieski. Lettres pendant la campagne de 
Vienne, 8°, 13: 6d. 
Boule. Poésies anglaises, 18°, ls. 
de quaraiite ans 1789-1830; Récits 
une Dame de M™ la Dauphine, 12°, 32. 
“Bihacme Les soirées du Meudon, 12°, Is. 
Saints et grands hommes du catho- 
licisme, trois drames historiques, 8°, 2s, 
Oonférences sur Yelectro-thérapie, 89, 


Semaine (Lay. 


4s. 
ded’amour de Dieu, 18°, 1s. 3d, 


Traité 
Sumner B.). du christianisme, 129, 
2s, 


Symon de Latreich®, Méthdilélsimple! pour! 
noncer la parole de Dieu, 12°, 1s. 34) af 
Terrasson. Receuil d’i 18, 64. 
Des origines de 


8°, 
Tournstert. Instructions relatifs aux ¢ 


12°, 2s. 6d. 
Traite des devoirs du chrétiens, 12°, 18. 6d. 
—— de la confiance en Ia misériconde de D 

12°, 1s, 3d. 


Tresor du piéux 189, ls, ta 
Tresvaux.{ Histoire dela pereécution 
naire en Bre 2 v, 8°, Gs. : 
Tribolet. Reflexions sur J.-C, mourant, 18%) 
Troplong. 1l’influence du Christianisme 
le droit civil des Bomains, 8°, 2s. 6d, 
Turquais, Le prétre, ou le sacerdoce cathe 
8°, 5s. 
Magnificences de l’eucharistie, 8°, 4 
Turrenius. L’fme conduite a la perfection 
la T. Ste. Vierge, 12°, 2%, 6d. 
Ulloa. Lettres napolitaines, 8°, 48. 
Valentns. Vie de Ste. Genevidve, 18°, 6d, 
Valette (Abbé es Le mois des fmes du 
gatoire, 18°, 9d, 
Valmy. De la course du droit, et du droit dei 
t. ean 8°, 
Valuy. Appel an clergé, 18° > 
——. Pirectoire du 18°, 
Vent@ra,.  L’épiphanie, 18°, 1s. 
Veuillot (L.). Corbin d’Aubecourt, 18, lew 
—— De quelques. erreurs sur 18°, 
— Célébrités 8s. IX, 8°, 82. 


—— $élébrités catholiques, Mer..de de Mérode, 


Tarass Boulba, 12°, 1s, 

Vidal, Les sept figures mystérieuses de'la beeath 
dela Ste, Vierge, 18°, 3s, 

Vie de Mdlle. Manse, 8°, 4s, P 

—— de St. Vincent de Paul, 18?, 6d, 

| Wine La justice en Belgique avant 1789, 

Villefranche, Les martyrs du Japan, 18°, 64,9 

Villemarque, La légende Celtique, 12%, 2s, 

Villermont (De). Tilly, ou le guerre ‘de 

ans, 2 v, 8°, 128; 

Voiart. Le calice, méditations d’une dme chréq 
tienne, 18°, 

Voragine. La légende dorée, vol. 1,.12°, 8s. | 

—— La légende dorée,-vol. 2, 12% Be 8s. 6d, q 

Walsh. Souvenirs et impressions, 8, cl, 5s. 

—— Yvon le Breton, 8°, 5s 


“Jeanne Marie de croix et son 
Winders.” Tableau de la prétendue réforme; 18% 
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